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Start right, swing your gq 


partner and catch the beat... 
ONE — for Real Mildness 
TWO — for Cooler Smoking 
THREE — for Better Taste 


One-two-three and your smoking pleasure’s complete. 


CIGARETTES 





ic n of 40 per cent. This will enable us to 
_ The subscriptions of current LEATHERNECK 
subscribers will be extended. You are entitled to extra 
*- topies based on the unexpired portion of your sub- 

' $cription on February 1. Complete details on your 
: extension will be found in the February issue. 

With this price reduction and the added volume of 
~ work it will entail to our circulation department, we 
_ need your help more than ever. Despite the fact that 
_ THE LEATHERNECK makes a more intensive 


_ effort than any other magazine, our biggest problem 
 eontinues to be keeping track of our subscribers. 
__, That’s because Marines move around many times in 


the course of a year and fail to send in their change 
of address. The way you can insure getting your copy 
promptly is by notifying us of your old and new 
address every time that you change your station. 


. Do it promptly on the change of address card appear- 


ing in every issue of the magazine.. 

THE LEATHERNECK stands behind its obliga- 
tion to every Marine subscriber. If you have missed 
copies of THE LEATHERNECK, write and tell us 
about it. We will see that you will get them. THE 
LEATHERNECK is your magazine, The Magazine 
of the United States Marine Corps. 


Notice 


Notice is given that a meeting of the Members of 
THE LEATHERNECK ASSOCIATION is hereby 
called, and will be held at 1121 Fourteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., on February 1, 1945, at 
2 P.M., for the transaction of any and all business that 
may come before said meeting. 


WALTER W. HITESMAN, JR. 
Major, USMC 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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NNO, SIR = NOT TILE Po PROMISE You 
WON'T TAKE AWAY MY PABST 
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= see tae : Yes, str’ ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH isa 
t “natural”... because it just naturally gives a 
im SOLER ES Stam finer, longer-lasting shine—with fess elbow 


BO OTSP OLISHES grease! The shine comes up brighter and 
passing inspection is a cinch. Your shoes stay 
soft, too, because /anolin is blended with the 
finest imported waxes and oils. So— get 
ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH — and get a super- 
shine, the easy way! 
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A PRODUCT OF 


KNOMARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TAAFFE PLACE, BROO YORK 





At your PX or 
bip's Service Store 
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ya’ go again, Johnson— always thinking of a post-war job.” 






JUNO 
OFF 


THE BLASTED GYRENES 
Sirs: 
Since so much has been said, pro 
and con, about Capt. E. J 
Wilson's poem on the “blasted 
Gyrenes” I thought you might 
be interested in this one by Al 
Banx, feature cartoonist and col- 
umnist and ex-Marine which 
appeared in his column in the 
Worcester Sunday Telegram re 
cently. 
It goes: 
The Marines, the Marines in 
the blues and the greens, 
The colorful heroes of Holly 
wood scenes, 
They steal all the glamor and 
most of the queens, 
Now why do you envy the US 
Marines? 
In the pride of his carriage. 
the press in his jean, 
By the cut of his jib, you can 
tell a Marine. 
He keeps his shoes shined, 
keeps his uniform clean, 
He’s PROUD of the fact that 
he’s a Marine. 
If you sometimes will wonder 
‘‘whence came all this steam,” 
Just look at the RECORD of 
the US Marine! 
Lieut. J. Kirnan 
Cherry Point 


WINS HIS VOTE 





GLORIA BROD 
Glorious gal 


Sirs: 

I have been seeing pictures of 
Gyrenes’ pinup gals in LEATH 
ERNECK for quite awhile, but 
here’s one to top them all. From 
Detroit, nineteen years of age. 
five feet two with eyes of blue, 
her name is Gloria Brod. 


PFC Bernard Barach 















Where did you wont the 
mortor, Sir?” 
















ON THOUSANDS OF 
BASKETBALL COURTS 
it’s 


44 











It’s the perfect basketball, per- 
fectly round, no laces, no dead 
spots, a whiz to handle, to 
dribble, to shoot. And it car- 
ries the famous name “Wilson.” 
Like all Wilson Sports Equip- 
ment it’s a favorite because to 
millions of sports lovers ‘“Wil- ' 
son” on any sports equipment 
means the newest and best in 
modern design for our modern 
type of play. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


Wihhon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


\ 


Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 


It’s Wilson topay 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 






















SMOKING PLEASURE 


j 





EDWARD 


When you smoke KING 
EDWARD, America’s most 
popular cigar, you can be sure 
of a full measure of smoking 
pleasure -40 minutes of mel- 
low enjoyment. 

Iry KING EDWARD to- 
day. And smoke it slowly and 
with relish asa good cigar 
should always be 
smoked . . . not so fast 
that the coal ‘‘*mounds 
up” and causes you to 
lose some of the cool 
richness and aroma. 
Like millions of other 
cigar-smokers you'll 
appreciate the fine to- 
baccos and the excel- 
lent workmanship of 
this great cigar. 



















| 





SOUND OFF (continued) 


GONE NATIVE 





= 


A 64-dollar question 


Sirs: 
Just received my October 
LEATHERNECK and the pic 
of ‘“‘Always Irish”* came up be- 
fore my eyes with a bang. And 
how! So pardon me, suhs, while 
ah ask almost the same question 
she did what has she got that 
I haven't got? 

I'll betcha PFC’s Grady Lee 
Sorrells, Nickolas J. Amarello, 
John R. Shambough, Ned Lita- 
ker, C. J. Helms and Corp. John 
R. Litaker, all super-swell Ma 
rines, would like a chance at that 
64-dollar question. Eh what, fel- 
lows? 

A Gyrene Gal, sho’ nuff. 

Sara ‘‘Pud"’ Petrea 
Concord, N. C. 


JERSEY JANE 


JANE JARAB 
At ease 


Sirs: 

May I submit my pin-up. The 
subject matter in question is 
Miss Jane Jarab of Penn's Neck, 
N. J. Personally, I haven't seen 
her equal from any point of view 

Pvt. Myron R. Darr 

Princeton, N. J. 


FOR THE RECORD 

Sirs: 

There has been some argument 
among the personnel at this com 
mand as to whether the picture 
appearing on the October cover 
shows the Marine cutting pump- 
kins or cocoanuts. Would you be 
so kind as to set us straight on 
this 

Sgt. C. F. Steppo 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


* According to Sgt. Tom 
Lovell, staff artist, the 
Marine is cutting pa- 
paya. — Eds. 

















\ “Gimme the fourth at Belmont” ) 
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Your Lifebuoy Pin-Up for Janua 
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WE MARINES KNOW 
IT TAKES PLENTY OF 
WORK AND SWEAT TO 
WIN A WAR! 

















_BUT NO MATTER 
WHERE WE ARE _ 
LIFEBUOY GETS THE 
DIRT AND GRIME... 
ITS PURIFYING! 
LATHER STOPS "Bod 
















FIRST CHOICE OF Freyrave MEN a 


When you're plenty sweaty, covered with dirt and oe 
zrime, there's nothing like a Lifebuoy shower. 
It gets the dirt... peps you up. Lifebuoy's purify- 
ing lather stops “B.O.” Use Lifebuoy daily. 





























SOUND OFF (continued) 


PRIZE PACKAGE 


PVT. ELSIE GRIGGS 
Sweetheart of Miramar 

Sirs: 

Enclosed is a picture called 
“Sweetheart of Miramar’ which 
won the award at the competi- 
tion of the Princeton YMCA 
Camera Club. 

The young lady's name is Pvt 
Elsie Griggs, Aviation WR at 
Miramar, San Diego. 

Thanks for printing my pic- 
ture some time back in the 
article on Bob Burns you in 
cluded a picture of the US Marine 
Jazz Band, 1917. I was the fiddle 
player in that band. 

Richard M. Stout 
Monmouth Junction, N. J. 


ATTENTION: OLD-TIMERS 

Sirs 
I would appreciate it if you would 
publish the following note: 

Anyone who served in the 
5lst Company, 5th Regiment, 
2nd Brigade, USMC in 1927 and 
was stationed at Bluefields Nica 
ragua at that time, please write 
to Gordon E. Wykes, Attendant, 
US Naval Home, 24th and Grays 
Ferry Road. 

Gordon E. Wykes 

Philadelphia 


ONE AND ONLY 





KATHRYN TARTAGLIA 
None Sweeter 


Sirs: 

They don’t come any sweeter 

than my one and only. I would 

like to show everyone my lifetime 

sweetheart, my wife, Kathryn. 
Corp. Francis S. Tartaglia 

Pacific 








“Why are you always panting, 
Jack? There's an elevator 
in the building” 
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call 


skating with the gang on the pond 
— that’s one of those “little things” 
you're looking forward to. 
Afterward, everybody will pile 
over to Sue’s house .. . and you'll 
stretch out in front of the fire feel- 
ing comfortable as a king in your 
and 


“tweeds” your 


Clippers.” 


easy - fitting 





W. L. Douglas “ 











W.L.DOUGLAS@SHOE CO. 





BROCKTON IS. MASS. 












Stores in Principal Cities 
Good Dealers Everywhere 


INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY BONDS 


























“You know, 1 never really cared much 


for the sport until you got rid of your 
‘5 o'clock Shadow’.” 


My, yes, you do have fun 
when you avoid “5 o'clock 
Shadow.” So keep chin-clean 
and cheek-smooth by shaving 
with genuine Gem Blades. 
Made by the makers of your 
fine Gem Razor, Gems fit 
precisely, shave perfectly. 
They keep your face free 
from stubble right around 


the clock! 


SOUND OF (continued) 


THE BIG SMILE 


a a 
CHARLOTTE DIANE 
Wee one 
Sirs: 
Speaking of pin-up girls, I'd 
like to present mine to THE 


LEATHERNECK readers. She's” 


my wee daughter, Charlotte 
Diane, just six and one-half 
months old when this picture 
was taken. Isn’t she a pip? 

SSgt. Carl S. Harvey 
Camp Lejeune 


SHOOTER; NOT TOOTER 


Sirs: 
Before &’another instrument man 
is embarrassed as I was, I would 
like to have it known that in the 
artillery an instrument man does 
not play in the band, nor does he 
play a bugle. We use precision 
instruments but no bugles. It 
made me quite unhappy when 
some eightball said, “‘What do 
you play, a flute?’’ So with your 
help the mystery will be cleared 
up for all future Gizmos. Thanks. 
PFC Thomas A. Johnson, Jr. 
Pacific 


* All future Gizmos will 
please remember that 
the bugle is not a preci- 
sion instrument. -—— Eds. 


SEE 












SEE NANKIN 
Cool and comfortable 

Sirs: 

Enclosed find picture of pin-up 

girl I'd most like to pin-down toa 


proposal. She’s my girl, Miss See 


Nankin. 


SSgt. Nathan Rosenkrantz 
Cherry Point 














“I'm the new ball 
L turret gunner” - 
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TO THE OFFICERS 







AND MEN AND WOME 







OF OUR MARINE CORPS 
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Just a warm, old-fashioned, straight-from-the-heart 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 


mF 


Vath 


ny 


We are grateful for the privilege of serving you now, 
but, when victory comes, we’ll be out front rooting for 
your speedy return to home and loved ones. 


To those of you who elect to make a postwar military 
career your life’s work, we'll be here to serve you with 
the time-tested experience and knowledge gained from 
serving the military establishment since 1920. 

















Post Exchange & Ship’s Service Store Suppliers 











Uriscraft® Jewelry and Insignia. 
PRICES JUST AND REASONABLE 


swims 


SALES CORPORATION 
222 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, #. Y 
*Trade Mark Reg. 





(Publication in December issue prevented by lack of space.) 


















He says, “Never mind the ‘K’ Rations . . . 
but don't forget Swan . . . because 


it's 4 swell soaps in 1!" 
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Yessir! Swan is right on the 
button for all four of these: 


7, oth or shower. Loads of 
er in a jiff. Fresh 
and mild. aie 


Ha 

4 nds and face. Maneuvers 
™M€ss you up? Swan’]] Clean 
you up—fast and sure! 


3. Laundry. Slick-sudsin’ Swan 
IS great for duds... bombays 
fatigues, socks. ) 


g, Shaving. Honest, Joe. Swan 
lather IS SO mild and creamy 
it's fine for shaves. 











Tune, in to GEORGE BURNS 
& GRACIE ALLEN 
CBS Tuesday Nights 


WAN 


FLOATING SOAP 


MADE BY LEVER BROS. COMPANY. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





SOUND OFF (continued) 


FAMILY PRIDE 


PATRICIA AND MOTHER 
Two pinup girls 

Sirs 
I have noticed in your magazine 
from time to time, pictures of 
various Marines’ children. I am 
enclosing a picture of my wife 
and daughter as my pinup girls. 
The baby's name is Patricia 
Joyce. and she is a flaming red 
head. She was one-year-old 
August 1, and I guess you know 
I am plenty proud of her. I hope 
to see her in THE LEATHER 
NECK, but if I don't, I'll know 
that you are too busy 
Pacific PFC P. J. Charest 
* Never too busy to look 
at a redhead Eds 


WAVE BY WAVES 





HAZEL E. PARSON 
Rates with Rickard 


Sirs 

Here is a photo of the sweet little 
gal I'd like most to be “penned 
up’ with—my fiancee! She is a 
Yeoman, 2c of the US Navy 
WAVES, and is stationed at 
San Diego, Cal. Her name is 
Hazel E. Parson, formerly of 
Kansas City, Mo 

Set. Floyd S. Rickard 


Pacific 








a” tan? 


The major says if | ship 


over again | might 


make PFC, too 























When rain aneuap hp 
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if your lips aj cold—ease 

P heal skin cracks 
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for Quick Relief! 


@ Yes, Lypsyl brings quick relief 

from sore, chapped lips. Helps 

heal cracked i. A colorless 

stick pomade. Easy to apply— 

handy to carry. Only 25¢ at PX 

and drug stores. Ask for Lypsyl 

(pronounced “‘Lip-sil’’) 
Lever Brothers Co., 50 Memorial Drive, Dept. 71 
Cambridge 39, Mass 
No chapped lips for me. Rush along my Lypsyl, 
prepaid. 25¢ for each tube 





Send me - - tubes. (PRINT PLAINLY) 
Name i — ——— 
ee 

City — State ——— 
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* 
EVERY MARINE 


KNOWS! 
* 


Yes, every Marine knows that to learn 
while he trains as a Marine “pays off” 
in the service and when he gets back 
to civilian life. 

For, with specialized training, he is 
better prepared for quick promotion in 
the Corps and also for an after-the-war 
job that will bring more comforts of 
life to himself and to those he loves. 

All this can be accomplished by en- 
rolling with the Marine Corps Institute 
right now. 

All necessary textbooks — together 
with instruction service — are furnished 
by the Marine Corps Institute, without 
charge. And you may keep up your 
spare-time studies wherever you are 
stationed. 

For full information, write to: 


U.S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Merine Barracks, Washingtoi:, D. C. 
* 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 


Aviation Mechanics 


General Radio Good English 
Radio Operating Machine 
Short Mechanical Reading Shop 
Draw Blueprints 
Civil Engineeri Gas and Electric 
Surveying and a Weld 
Refrigeration Diesel to: 
= ~~ Internal Combustion 
Business Engines 
Stenographic — Automobile Technician 
Secretarial Special Automobile 
Post Exchange Engines 
Bookkeeping High School Subjects 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded, the International Correspondence Schools of 
Seranton, Pa. have had the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services. It is te the Institute and the Marine Corps 
that 1. C. S. dedicates the above message. 











» BURMA 


this is the pipe they 


used to smoke 
. 


> 
and this is the pipe you 


see toaay — evervwhere 





Because so many LHS pipes 
have gone overseas, you 
may not always find just 

the model you want, 
but if it's any LHS, it’s 
the “‘sign of the per- 
fect pipe.” 





STERNCREST 
14K with solid 
geld bend $7.58 


Send for “Pointers on Pipes — FREE 
L. GN. STERN, INC., 56 Peari St., Dept.W, Bkiyn!, N.Y. 


rT 











SOUND OFF (continued) 


MIDWEST MISS 





é 


. ad 
EVELYN SMITH 
A sweet dish 
Sirs: 
Since you are printing pictures of 
our pinup girls, here is mine. A 
very sweet dish of feminine pul- 
chritude from the windy city of 
Chicago. She answers to the 
name of Evelyn Smith, and is 
really a wonderful girl. 

Sgt. Franklin Rogers 

Pacific 


MARINE MOTHERS’ CLUB 

Sirs: ° 

The various Marine Mothers’ 
Clubs of Mississippi held a state 
wide convention in Jackson and 
organized a club to be known as 
“The Miss. Marine Mothers’ 
Club.”” This will enable women 
who live in communities too 
small to support a local club the 
opportunity to serve in this state 
organization. 

Gov. Bailey addressed the 
meeting. We assembled in War 
Memorial Building in the eve 
ning. A color guard had been 
sent from New Orleans to par- 
ticipate in the presentation of 
the Navy Cross to Capt. Maxie 
Williams, veteran of Guadal- 
canal, Tulagi, Tarawa and Sai- 
pan, by Col. Julian Neil Frisbe. 

We would like to have sugges 
tions from other Marine Mothers’ 
Clubs and Marines that will 
help us to be of greater service to 
our Marines. 

Mrs. A. P. Eiland, pres. 
Marine Mothers’ Club 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


FIGHTER'S FAMILY 





POSE FOR POP 

He's overseas too 
Sirs: 
In the September 1 Pacific 
Edition of LEATHERNECK, 
Sound Off published the picture 
of five very lovely girls and a 
cute little fellow, the son of PFC 
Lee Walters, Jr. They are worth 
fighting for, but now let me 
sound off about what I'm fight- 
ing for. Enclosed is a picture of 
my wife and our seven children, 
taken in Kansas City, Mo. 


Pacific Pvt. E. L. Evans 

















“Smith's composing poetry for 
THE LEATHERNECK again” 


Ne 
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Rich Art Gravure 
Each 7 by 8 inches! 


GRAB THIS CHANCE, BOYS... YOU'LL 
BE DOING YOURSELF A DOUBLE FAVOR! 


@ These six swell art subjects—regular 
lallapaloosa lovelies—are printed in 
rich art gravure. They're 7 by 8 inches 
—just the right “pin-up” size. Wart 
till your gang sees them. 

We offer to cheer you up with this 
“G. I. art gallery” solely to get you to 
try Mennen Shave Cream. We believe 
you're fair. We know that Mennen will 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Offer Erpires June 30, 1945 


give you a cooler, cleaner, more com- 
fortable shave. And rather than go into 
a lot of fancy words we say “‘try it’’. 
One smooth cool shave will make you 
our customer for life. You can’t lose. 
For in any case, you get the “‘pin-ups”’. 
HURRY — supply timited! So get Men- 
nen and send before the pin-ups are 
gone. Mail coupon today! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Cc 
7% 


The Mennen Co., Dept. 51B, P. O. Box 33, 
Madison Square Station, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please rush me the 6 gorgeous pin-ups. I enclose a 
carton from Mennen Shave Cream 
Any Mennen Shave Cream.) 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


or sooner tf limited supply ts gone 








(Take Your Pick of 4 
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“al up look that bring 4 nr } 
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AT YOUR PX 
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“amv Lux Soap lather s ¢ 4 li» 
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SOUND OFF (continued) 


ROMULD RIDES AGAIN 
Sirs: 


story of “Nuts To You.” That 
really hit home. I served with 
Nuts Romuld in Philadelphia 
and remember the bear incident 
clearly. Also I served at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba with him. 

The old timers there at the 
time were Snapper Garrison, 
Murdock, Kaiser, Hughes and 
the Mess Sgt., Nielson. Red 
Nettles was in the seven for five 
business with the post barber. 

Well, getting back to Nuts, his 
ace stunt was one night when we 
hit the cots Nuts woke us up and 
hurried us down to the beach. 
We went to see what was up. 
Nuts runs out into the surf and 
splashes around, then comes back 
and in his mouth he has a fish 
about a foot long. When he 
reaches the beach he begins to 
eat the fish. We all thought he 
was eating a live fish, of course, 
but instead Nuts had bought a 
pickled mackerel to put on the 
show. If you see Nuts, I’m sure 
he'll remember this stunt. He 
might remember me I was the 
redheaded kid in charge of the 
soda fountain at PX. 

B. J. Kanak 

Berwyn, Il. 


A FEW KIND WORDS 


Sirs 
Many Marines here feel that 
the October issue offers its best 
stories, articles and editorials to 
late. We are extremely proud of 
the Marine Corps these days and 
THE LEATHERNECK is da 
ing a marvelous job of giving 
credit and glory to those who 
| deserve it 

MTSgt. H. A. George 
Cherry Point 





| PHONEY FILM 

Sirs 
Last night the picture ““A WAC, 
A WAVE AND A MARINE’ 
played on our base. Naturally 
there was quite an attendance at 
the beginning of the show. 

However, we were one of the 
| few that remained to the end 
| We were waiting in hope of see- 
ing the Marine mentioned in the 
title of the pix. 

The only Marine (WR) in the 
show was a girl dressed as one 
singing with three other girls 
iressed as a WAC, WAVE and 
SPAR. And then too, she wore 
an Army nurse's hat and carried 
a WAC bag! 

The title was very deceptive 
and I think used as a come-on for 
those people who would like to 
see something of what the life of 
a service girl is like. 

We, the undersigned, bitterly 
resent having such a picture 
titled “A WAVE, A WAC AND 
A MARINE.” 
| Corp. Miranda Block 
| Also signed by Corp. Verla Gaffney, 
| PFC Margaret Orient, Sgt. Dorothy 
| Gahin, Corp. Ruth Bassett, PFC Maxine 
| Peck, PFC Bertha Ann Thume, Corp. 
| Agnes C. Miller, Corp. Edith Winess, 
' 
| 





Pvt. Helen L. Hokanson, Corp. Irene 
Reeks, PFC Rene Prinkey, PFC Mor- 
gueretta Richards. 


Cherry Point 








In the October issue I see the. 


For those who make planes and 


those who fly them 


build ships and those who sail them 


.. for those who 


... For those who serve at the front or 


at home. . 


—to keep lips fit. Specially medicated 
— specially soothing for parched, 


cracked or chapped lips. 






On sale at drug 
_ counters—only 25¢ 


. Its CHAP STICK ten to one 





VALENTINE GIFTS 
You’ll be proud 


te give 


to vour loved ones this 
Valentine, and they'll be 
glad to wear this fine 
authentic Marine Corps 
emblematic jewelry tor vou. 
Here is the popular matched 
gitt set, shown half actual 

















size. tvaturing 





LAVALIERE, BRACELET and EARRINGS 


A pa Swe 
en Jad 


with Marine Corps gold nilled 

crest mounted on winte pearl 

medailion—solid sterling sil 
‘t complete, only EARRINGS 

ed separately 





Lavoliere......... . $6.00 
Bracelet..............$6.00 
Borrings..........55- $7.50 


MAN'S RING 
Sterling silver —large. massive 


looking, $11.00 
LADY'S RING 


Delicately fashioned —really a 
sweetheart ring 

in solid 10K geld... .$11.00 
in solid sterling silver.S 7.00 


MARINE INSIGNIA PIN 
This lovely gold Marine In 
signia Pin—for dresses or suit 
lapels—dainty and attractive 
in solid gold.......... $5.50 
In gold filled......... $2.75 


Prices shown include 20% 
Federal Tax. See this attrac 
tive jewelry at your Post 


Exchange. Satisfaction guar a * 


anteced 

MORGAN'S INC. 
Monviacturing Jewelers 

Dept. Lt! 











MAN'S RING 





32 W. Rendoiph Street Chicago ©, iil. 
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Ne NG SOUND OFF (continued) 


EARL CARROLL GIRL 


| 4 For Better 
ig mes Sa L ghter Service use 


35amHIGH SPEED PANCHROMATIC , Les RONSON & REDSKIN “FLINTS’ 


VIRGINIA TRIBBEY DyYAR The distinctive Redskin coating is your 





Bright future "_ V gvearantee of high quality, tempered 
Sirs: Ss de mee noes of sure-fire sparks, 


Keep Your Guns Safe | oy» 0: ‘crs «cons - “WY a 
with HOPPE’S No. 9 may not be as good as some pin- RONSON quick- lighting Fu 


ups, but she is tops if you could 
- . Clean, stead 
Prevent rust by thoroughly remov- see her in person. She's a blonde y flame 


ing all primer, powder, lead and — Parner py yt me be all fighting fronts RONSON high- absorption WICKS 
etn, Se ee EE she was in Earl Carroll’s show. ER 8 
She has a very bright future but rn eventy. 


“eager y ato oe = OPP to me she is just Virginia Tribbey To P. X. Officers: Send your orders or write for infor- 
e 


young. Your dealer sells Hoppe’s : _ or beautiful woman mation to Art Metal Works, Inc., Newark 2, N. J. 
No. 9 or send us 10c for sample. a PFC Jack Henricks 


ture too. A little care and a little 


Helpful “Gun poe a — =o? Sea School, , 
FREE upon post card request. Pte San Diego, Cal. 9S 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. alee “ wtt 


2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
MOUNTAIN GIRL 


or 2 


- ~ LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 


2 e 
N. USE A ee : 10? BY RONSON * WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 


cae pian ae If Your Dealer Is TEMPORARILY OUT 


or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial = its 


effectivéness and reliability. Atdruggists 
MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Latayetie St, New York, 3, © Y¥ 


REGINA DICKS 
Heart of the Ozarks 
Sirs: 
You'll get "em back if In THE LEATHERNECK I 
they’re marked with a have seen some of the girls that 
Cash’s WOVEN Name! the Marines have left behind, 
Cash’s are the favorite and I think this one will take 
of the Services. Mark them all. Her name is Regina 
everything you own for Dicks (call her Reggie), and she 
quick, positive, perma- comes from the heart of the 
nent identification. Ozarks. I would like you to print 
Easy to attach. Ask this to show what a guy left back 
your store or write us. in the good old Ozarks. Thank 


— oe ee you. 

S t orw Conn. . 

oo So. Gonmecey F.. PFC John L. Witherspoon 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pacific 





Why take a chance? 


* SINCE 1918 * 


A.M. BOLOGNESE || PASTEURIZED 


and SONS MILK 
TAILOR AND is safe milk 
HABERDASHER 





THEY RE WORTH /T/ 


Delivery in Quontice, Virginia, by size R. G. DUN cigar in stock. First: the millions of R 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA SEER Re RN EO eo . 
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“Leatherneck MUVIKS 
ACTORS 


Dear Nora . 

Attached are the selections of Ten Bests in the cinema line, same 
Having been compiled after many hours of mental anguish and visua! 
pleasure and/or boredom, depending upon whether I was watching a Grable 
or a Rooney. 

Por background explanation, or apology, I offer this testimony: 

I have included, with but few exceptions, dnly those pictures which 
I saw personally. I believe I have seen most of the best manufactured 


> this year, and quite a few of the worst. 


e big majority were seen, not under the deceiving circumstances 
of a dassiing premier or other artificial overtones, but as any ordinary 
cash customer witnesses @ picture. So I may have consciously, sub- 
conscYously or quite deliberately, taken into consideration the reaction 
of these ordinary cash-paying audiences in arriving’ at a verdict myself. 

I have tried to select pictures which combined (1) good story 
Qualities, particularly stories far off the beaten path; (2) convincing 
acting; (3) believable direction; and all three points combined into, a 
show that was entertaining and arresting, whether the production might 
be construed as light and frothy, deep and intellectual, or of the 
so-called socially significant 

As you will note, I have divided the offerings into three classes 
=~ comedy or musical, drama and war 

I did this because, particularly in the case of the latter two 
types, it ie difficult and almost unfair to compare a piece like “Gas- 
light" with “Up In Arms," or "The Bve of St. Mark" with "The Miracle of 
Morgan's Creek.” Both are good, but both are two distinctly opposite 
types of entertainment. Personally, I steer away from anything dealing 
with war unless I know it's foolproof and well worth seeing, and even 
oo, I'd rather eee a “Cover Girl" than "White Cliffs of Dover.” Yet in 
the instance of these two, to draw a comparison, they were major and 
expensive productions, their star and cast rolls were comparable, both 
were “prestige” pictures, both made barrels of money, both were well 
received by critice and fans alike. The same would be true of “Lady In 
The Dark" and “The North Star" and “The Princess and the Pirate” and 
“Destination Tokyo." 

So much for my explanation of dividing the output into three 
branches. (Perhaps The Leatherneck should suggest that the Academy do 
the same thing) . 

I didn't see “Going My Way” until last night, and having heard so 
much in favor of it, and having already set ay sights on "Wilson" as the 
picture and Fredric March's "Mark Twain" as the best acting job of the 
year, I went in with a chip on my shoulder. I left the theater — a 
neighborhood palace that wae packed to the rafters although “Going My 


MENT RS thst A Te 


ei ty 


OF THE YEAR 
OF THE YEAR 


Way" has been playing in Los Angeles for weeks and weeks -- without the 
chip. It is the best picture from every angle that I have seen. 

Although-I don't think we need be too concerned, and bearing in 
mind that no one will know who wine what until early next spring, the 
trend in the industry seems to be that the Academy Award will be a dog- 
fight between "Going" and "Wilson," although several have hopes for 
others and MGM is laying back in the gap at this time with a picture 
called “National Velvet" which they hope will stampede in under the wire 
much as "Bernadette" did last year. 


You may be surprised at the Fredric March selection. Before going 
into the real reasons for this choice, and sincere they are, I'd like to 
point out that March's work is certainly of Academy caliber. I wouldn't 
be surprised, however, to see Crosby or Alexander Knox of "Wilson" et 
the nod. But that, of course, is merely my guess and there's no telling; 
they might give the Oscar to M. Mouse. 

Be that as it may, and while I thought Crosby was perfect in 
“Going” and Knox in "Wilson," March, to me, simply was Twain. He was never 
Fredric March. Too many times have I seen Don Ameche play Don Ameche 
playing Alexander Bell or Stephen Foster, or Edward Arnold play Arnold 
playing Diamond Jim Brady, etc. etc, étc. Yet March was never March, to 
my way of thinking, and carried the Twain picture from start to finish 
despite the fact a biographical thing is one of the heaviest burdens an 
actor can tote . - 

Harking back to audience reactions —- both by appreciative but run 
of the mill gatherings -—- the deepest responses I encountered were with 
“Going My Way" and "Mark Twain." Oddly enough, the picture Twain itself 
was a ponderous affair compared to "Going," and as a picture, rates 
about where I.put it, which was fourth to the Crosby show. 


As for Bergman, I don't think anyone came within a mile, or eight 
reels, of touching her “Gaslight.” "Gaslight" satisfied me despite any- 
thing else I saw in the female department. 

Perhaps the Betty Hutton No. 2 nomination will surprise you. My 
reason: Hutton never fails to give out with all the entertainment in her 
well shaped body; she did it in this one, and it wasn't the easiest role 
in the world to do. She's a solid sender, and she gets my vote for that, 
if nothing else. ' 

Out of all the pictures of the year, I think one person's judgement 
on the ten. best is taking in too much territory. Por all its faulte and 
all the movies made each year — and all the turkeys — Hollywood stil! 
makes more than ten good pictures. < 
Sincerely, Bob Myers, TSgt USMC 








Barry Fitzgerald 2 Alexander Knox 


BEST PICTURE =~ THE TOP TENS 


DRAMA MUSIC & COMEDY WAR 


“GOING MY WAY” —& ..... 


. Miracle of Morgan's . Winged Victory 
. Gaslight Creek . Wing and a Prayer 


2 

3. Destination Tokyo 
. Double Indemnity - Up In Arms 4. Dragon Seed 

5 

6 


2 

3. Mark Twain . Princess and the Pirate 

4 

5. Mr. Skeffington - Hail the Conquering . SinceYouWent Away 
6 

7 

8 


* 


. Home in Indiana Hero . 30 Seconds Over 


Starring . National Velvet . Cover Girl Tokyo 


jj 2 . Te Have end Heve . Two Girls and a Sailor 7. Marine Raiders 
BING CROSBY, as Father O’Malley & Not . And the Angels Sing 8. Eve of St. Mark 
9. None But The . Arsenic and Old Lace 9.White Cliffs of 


BARRY FITZGERALD, as Father Fitzgibbon » euctien ates fon oe ae va in Wreneet 


STAR LIGHT *% STARS BRIGHT *% AWARDS 


BEST ACTING 


FREDRIC MARCH INGRID BERGMAN 


For: The name role of Warner Bros. MARK TWAIN For: The psycho-harrassed wife in MGM's GASLIGHT 


2. BING CROSBY 6. EDDIE BRACKEN 2. BETTY HUTTON 6. JEANNE CRAIN 
—Going My Way —Hail The Conquering Hero — Miracle of Morgan's Creek —Home in Indiana 


3. ALEXANDER KNOX 7. DANNY KAYE 3. BARBARA STANWYCK 7. BETTE DAVIS 

—Wilson —Up In Arms —Double Indemnity —Mr. Skeffington 
4. BARRY FITZGERALD 8. FRED MACMURRAY 4. GINGER ROGERS 8. JUNE ALLYSON 

—Going My Way —Double Indemnity —Lady in the Dark —Two Girls and a Sailor 
5. BOB HOPE 9. CARY GRANT 5. RITA HAYWORTH 9. TALLULAH BANKHEAD 

—Princess and Pirate —Destination Tokyo —Cover Girl —Lifeboat 

10. FRANCIS LEDERER 10. IRENE DUNNE 
—Voice in the Wind —White Cliffs of Dover 
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Light an Old Go 


Apple “Honey” helps guard O.Gs. 





from Cigarette Dryness 





You're on the receiving end of nothing Bur extra pleasure when 


vou light up an Old Gold! 


It’s a superb blend of many choice tobaccos—including a touch of 
rare, imported Latakia leat—for extra flavor. Plus the spec ial 
rotection of Apple “Honey"—spraved on Old Gold’s fine 
haccos to help hold in the natural moisture, help 


ward against cigarette dryness 





Just try a pack of Old Golds and discover for vourself LISTEN TO 
WHICH IS WHICH? 
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why thei popularity has tripled Wedacsdey Eveninm CBB — end | : 
KEEP ON BUYING THE COMEDY THEATRE 
WAR BONDS Sunday Evenings NBC . | 
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the 


Straight Dope 





Berlin announced Marshal Rommel’s death was due to 
injuries received in an auto accident. Yeoh . . . it collided 
with some American slugs. 


Admiral Nakumara promised the Japanese people his 
navy will crush us with one fatal blow, and said, “We 
have it all planned with the usual surprises.’ The Nips 
will just about be surprised to death when they heor 
about it. 


A lady WAC lieutenant, describing her girls, says “Gl 
Jane” is just like “Gl Joe.” Wanna bet, Lieutenant? 


The AP discloses that among the lost and found articles 
in the sheriff's office at Longmont, Colo., is a tombstone. 
Maybe it should be the “lost and confound department. 


In India, reports the New Orleans Times-Picayune, “Pease 
and Happiness Festivals” are held. Down the pease and 
happiness, please. 


Nazi Dr. Paul Schmidt says there is nothing mysterious 
about his belief in ultimate German victory. ‘It is,” he 
explained, ‘the result of a general investigation of the 
course of military events so far and of the material, per- 
sonal, spiritual and potential.’ Nothing like a good 
potential, we always say 


Tokyo says its navy is “itching to meet U.S." They better 
look out it don't turn into something rash. 


Hospital patient in the South Pacific was warned for 
making passes at the girls. In other words, don't take a 
turn for the nurse 





New York gol sued for divorce when her mate threw three 
highballs in her face. Proving that the liquor shortage has 
eased up. 


As a hobby, a Burlington, N. C., man started breeding 
quail 14 years ago and now produces 2000 each spring. 
What that man could have done with a pair of rabbits. 


Herr Adolf built himself a submarine to flee Europe, ‘tis 
said. That's the quickest way we know to locate his pals in 
the Nipponese navy. 


The world’s deepest hole 15,279 feet — is being 
dug for oil in West Texas. That's what we call a boring 
job. 


Multi-millionaire Merchant J. C. Penney, bought a pedi- 
greed bull for $30,000. That, lest there be any doubt, is a lot 
of bull for one Penney, J. C. 


A cop in Houston, Texas, arrested a drunk and found 
a green alligator inside the man’s shirt. Well, green alli- 
gators, pink elephants, what's the dif#erence : 


“The original garage doors,” reads a Home-Beautiful 
article in the L. A. Times, “were removed and replaced by 
a massive white stucco wall that makes a handsome back- 
ground for the bougainvillea that makes a great curtain of 
color that suggests the Philippines.” And THAT is THAT! 


Thankgowd. 
RHM 
















Rado"ha ndy means... 
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ly the nase!” 


3-Ring hanfy’. 


means... 


Our first language—sign lan- 
guage. A hundred times a day 
our hands speak for us. Sweet- 
heart’s “handy’{ $g*"means 
“Kiss coming up!” Hitch-hiker’s 


handy” \"/ means “Share 
yr - ? 


your car? 3-Ring “handy’ fan 
means “Ballantine for me!” 
PURITY, BODY, and FLAVOR in 
every glass ay! America’s 
finest since 1840. 


BALLANTINE %& 


P. Ballantine & Sons. Newark, N. J. 


]- Want a Quick, Clean, -2 
Comfortable Shave Every &S 
TIME ? Then — try 
Palmolive Brushless! 


Sewer a Fast, 
Smooth Shave, even 

with Cold or 

Hard Water? 
Then-try Palmolive 


Brushless! 


2 = Want a Face so GOOL 

you need no After-Shave 
Lotion? Then- try 
Palmolive Brushless! 


4. Want a Shave that Allows no- Stinging, 
no Biting, no RAZOR BURN- Even with 


Ns Ye Tender Skin? Then-try Palmolive Brushless! 


(hy PALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS 
Guarantees You 4 Hley Shaving Comfort! 


>» *Yes, only Palmolive Brushless 
~;* guarantees you 4-way shaving 
Loe comfort! That's because this 
easy-to-spread, greaseless cream wilts 
whiskers fast—makes tough beards easy 
to cut even with cold or hard water. And 
at the same time, Palmolive 
Brushless lubricates your skin 
—cushions your face against 


ss 


wour razor. You shave without scratching, 


scraping, or Razor Burn! Your face stays 
cool, comfortable—vou need no after- 
shave lotion. Try it and see! . 
You get shaving comfort—4 \ 
ways—or, mail carton top to \_ Aq, 
Palmolive, Jersey City 2, New Jersey, and 
we'll refund your money! 





How's Your 
IQ 


et ee ee ee Ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


Score five points for each question answered correctly. 60 will 
get you by, 70 is pretty good, 80 is practically terrific and over 90, 
brother, you should be in radar school. Break out the pencils: 
See page 56 for answers. 


1. A mural is (a) a long form of poem; Q) a painting on a wall; 
(c) a Greek play with a tragic theme; (d) a Turkish cigaret. 


. A mast-head is™€a) part of a newspaper or magazine stating 
ownership, etc.; (b) list of chapters in a novel; (c) type of fish 
found in western rivers; (d) civilian slang name for a fouled-up 


Joe. 


. Annie Oakley was (a) famous actress; (b) woman who first swam 
English Channel; €<) woman sharpshooter; (d) famous woman 
gate-crasher. 


. The phrase ‘‘to go west"’ means (a) to sleep; () to die; (c) to 
start a criminal life; (d) to enter a convent. 


. Mulligatawny is (a) type of very large oyster; (b) type of soup; 
(c) type of cheese; (d) type of Irish brew. 


. Ascalpel is (a) short haircut; (b) grill for hot dogs; (c) tweezers 
used by watch repairers; (d) surgical knife. 


. The Antilles are (a) Blue Ridge mountains of Kentucky; (b) the 
Great Lakes; (c) all the planets (except Jupiter); (d) the West 
Indian islands (except Bahamas). 


. Acanard is (a) plank of a political platform; (b) a hoax; (c) a 
bird; (d) a person of French-Canadian descent. 


. The Great White Plague is (a) a Russian winter; (b) teeth 
decay; (c) the Brooklyn Dodgers; (d) tuberculosis. 


. Cashew is (a) a Turkish tobacco; (b) a bank teller; (c) a type 
of nut; (d) an Oriental rug. 


. The Invisible Empire is (a) Japan; (b) the Ku Klux Klan; 
(c) Henry Ford’s industrial plants; (d) famous novel by H. G. 
Wells. 


. Acalliope is (a) last unit of a circus parade; (b) favorite Italian 
food; (c) Swiss equivalent of a Pullman car; (d) a trapeze 
performer. 


. Picadilly Circus is (a) famous Broadway nightclub; (b) a flea 
circus; (c) a part of London; (d) a national picture magazine. 


. An opiate is (a) a precious metal; (b) a quarantined community; 
(c) a sleep-producing drug; (d) a musical genius. 


. Lord Dunsany is (a) famous author; (b) famous English 
politician; (c) the husband of Doris Duke, the heiress; (d) fa- 
mous N. Y. Giant third baseman under John McGraw. 


. Savoy operas are (a) the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan; (b) jam 
sessions by famous colored musicians; (c) radio serials; (d) operas 
played entirely with Scotch bagpipes. 


. A rook is (a) English slang for a burglar; (b) a jiece used in 
playing chess; (c) a dope fiend; (d) a green-colored goldfish. 


. Stromboli is (a) Italian seafood; (b) All-American halfback a 
few years ago at Notre Dame; (c) an Italian volcano; (d) famous 
Italian violinist. 


. Big Bertha was (a) burlesque star of the Gay Nineties; (b) name 
of first airplane to fly around the world; (c) long range German 
cannon of World War I; (d) slang name for a tandem bicycle. 


. The song ‘‘ Over There”’ was written by (a) Irving Berlin; (b) Al 
Jolson; (c) George M. Cohan; (d) Victor Herbert. 


. Beale Street, made famous by ‘*The Beale Street Blues” is 
located in (a) New Orleans; (b) Charleston; (c) Memphis; 
(d) Yonkers. 


. The literal translation of the German word ersatz is (a) butter; 
(b) forbidden; (c) substitute; (d) knock it off, chum. 
































ARK BENCH HERO (continued) 


and that’s a fact. You can start work this 
very minute, if you wish.” 

“I don’t wish,” I said. 

My uncle’s left eyebrow dropped a halif- 
inch and I could tell that he was somewhat 
taken back, but he made a quick recovery. 

“Oh, well, sure, I understand—you'll 
want a little fun first,” he said, giving me 
a sly wink. “Of course, I could use you very 
much now—the help situation is really a 
problem—but naturally I wouldn't think of 















insisting. I was youne myself once, you 
know. Ha! Ha! Ha! Vell, go ahead and 
have your fun. Ta' two or three weeks, 
if you want.” os 


“I'm not com’ _« back at all,” I said. 
66 OT coming back at all? You can't 
mean that, Hank. Why, now, if it’s 

a matter of salary, we can get together. 
Frankly, I never felt satisfied with what 
was paying you and the very week you en- 
listed, you can believe it or not, I was going 
to make an adjustment. After all, it was just 
good strategy not to push your pay up too 
fast—might have given you the swell head, 
ou know. Ha! Ha! Ha! But, as I say, we 
an get together now. You see—” 
“It's not the money, Unk.” 
“Is it your shoulder? Is your shoulder 
bretty bad?” 
“No, my shoulder is well enough. I just 
on't have a hankering to work anymore.” 
“Hmmmmmmm,” said my uncle, frown- 
g a bit as he digested that one. 
If you have got the idea that I had no 
articular enthusiasm for’my Uncle Albert, 
pu are right on the ball. I will take you 
into my confidence. My Uncle Albert was 
rich. Extremely rich. I didn’t really hold 
that against him but, you see, he was a bit 
on the snobbish side along with it 

My own pop, when he was alive, had 
never accumulated much material wealth, 
or brn to be an Izaak Walton to a 
‘Horatio Alger hero, and although he had 
led a happy life and was considered a good 
egg by one and all in the community, Uncle 
Albert could never forgive him for his geo- 
graphical position, which was on the other 
side of the tracks. My uncle practically 
ynored us, much preferring the Applebys, 
ho, if they didn't exactly come over on the 
ayflower, convoyed it 
When he gave me a job with his concern, 
ncle Albert made me feel like a seal pa- 
onizingly being thrown a fish, but I took 
he job because jobs then were as scarce as 
faps who could pose for toothpaste ads. I 
made good, too. I became the best salesman 
e had. But, despite that fact, who do you 
ink he made sales manager when the 
pening developed? George Appleby. 
Why? I'll tell you why. My uncle's wife's 
ster’s daughter, Effie. That's why. Effie 
as one of these beautiful creatures with 
just the right gear; curves where there 
should be curves and none where there 
shouldn't have been. I took a fancy to Effie. 
So did George Appleby. Efhe didn't seem 
to dislike my presence at all. My uncle, of 
course, threw his weight, all 250 pounds, to 
George. I don’t know that he ever said any- 
thing real nasty about me, beyond maybe 
pointing out that I preferred a game of one- 
ket pool to those tonsil-busting operas, 
he was always snowing Efhe about 
brge. To hear my uncle tell it, George 
































































was a cross between St. Peter, Sir Galahad 
and Gene Tunney. He just couldn’t wait un- 
til he was in the Appleby’s “family,” even 
if it was to be by rather remote control, so 
to speak. 

So he made George Appleby sales man- 
ager. It was a lot easier to get married on 
a sales manager’s salary than on a sales- 
man’s. Still and all, Effie didn’t rush out, 
buy a trousseau and flow into George's 
arms. Matter of fact, I’m not so sure into 
whose arms she would have flown for keeps 
if the Japs hadn't decided to get smart- 
alecky with Pearl Harbor and I hadn't de- 
cided to leave my Uncle Albert and join 
my Uncle Sam. 

As it turned out, one day, on Bougain- 
ville, I got a letter from Effie saying she 
and George were engaged. I was so mad 
that I tore up the rest of the letter without 
reading it. I was mad about it when I hit 
Saipan and I was mad about it on Guam. On 
the way back to the States, I tried to be nice 
and gallant about it. I tried to reason that, 
well, after all, I had been gone for more 
than two years. George had stayed on. He 
had flat feet or deflated dyspepsia or some- 
thing. A girl’s got to have somebody, I 
reasoned, even if his feet should have been 
on a duck and his dyspepsia wasn’t all it 
might have been. Nevertheless, I couldn’t 
work myself into any great state of happi- 
ness about it. 


ue MMMMMM.,” my Uncle Albert was 
saying. “You say you don’t want to 
work, Hank?” 

“You're 100 per cent on the beam, Unk,” 
I said. 

“Well, surely, if you don't work for me, 
you have some other job lined up?” 

“Nope.” 

“Hmmmmmmm. Well, 
are you going to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You mean abs. ....* > nothing!” 

“Absolutely, positively . **ng.” 

“I’m afraid I just don’t understand.” 

“It’s really simple. I am simply going to 
refrain from getting on any work details 
whatsoever.” 

“But you can’t just do—nothing.” 

“I think so. And I believe I can do it 
well, too.” 

“But what you're saying is fantastic.” 

“It’s not so fantastic. Have you ever been 
on a South Pacific island? Wonderful 
place! Coconut trees, baby blue lagoons, 
sarong dancers. But it makes you kind of 
lazy, I suppose, Unk. I’ve just completely 
got out of the mood to work.” 

“That may be, son—” Uncle Albert al- 
ways called me son when he was particu- 
larly anxious to win me over to something. 
“But you're on the wrong track. You see, 
your military days have lulled you. You're 
not thinking sharp—like a civilian. Now 
you listen to your uncle. He’s going to talk 
to you straight from the shoulder. Now just 
because you happen to be a hero—under- 
stand I think it’s fine to be a hero, marvel- 
ous—but you can't live on medals. Now let's 
be reasonable about this—” 

“O. K., let’s be reasonable. Didn't I fight 
for freedom, so that a person could do what 
he wants?” 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 

“Well, I want not to work.” 

“But you'll be a bum! That’s what bums 
do—nothing.” The sweat was steaming off 


then just what 















































Uncle Albert’s saucer-round face and he 
was fairly gasping now. 

I lifted a foot, struck a match across the 
bottom of my shoe, lit a cigaret. 

“I suppose,” I said, “if you're going to be 
brutally frank about it, that’s one way of 
putting it.” 

“But you can’t do that—you simply can’t. 
You're a big man now—the papers have been 
full of stories about you. The town is proud 
of you. Why, the mayor has even appointed 
a committee to get up a plaque for you.” 

“Well, I'll try to be as nice a bum as I 
know how, Unk.” 

“But you don’t understand, son. You'll be 
disgracing your name—our name—you'll 
be disgracing me. People will watch you 
now. They want to look up to you. Why, I 
was going to bring you over to my club at 
the luncheon next Tuesday as the guest of 
honor.” 

I didn’t flustrate. 

“Listen, son. I’ve got your best interest 
at heart. Believe me. Even if you can get 
away with it somehow—er, being a bum, I 
mean—even if you can somehow survive— 
you'll get awfully bored doing nothing— 
you'll see .. .” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Unk. Working gets 
boring too. If I’m going to be bored, I'd 
a lot rather get bored doing nothing. It’s 


unk's only trouble was that he wasn’t sharp, like a civilian, at least 
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lots more comfortable that way.” 

Uncle Albert didn’t actually say, “Go 
and never darken my doorsteps again,” 
but that was the plain implication when 
we parted. But when that dire threat 
didn’t send me back to him on my knees he 
found out where I was staying and came 
over to my room to see me. Like I figured. 

“You'd be surprised how many inquiries 
I've had about you,” he said. “So far I've 
been able to get away with being vague. 
But it can’t be done indefinitely. Sooner or 
later people are going to begin to talk. j 

“I'll make them a proposition. If they 
don’t talk about me, I won't talk about 
them.” 

“Honestly, son, don’t you find doing noth- 
ing terribly monotonous?” 

“I find it terribly wonderful, Unk. Just 
lolling around, reading and listening to the 
radio. No reveille, no taps. I’ve gone 
through ‘Gone With The Wind’ and 
‘Anthony Adverse’, two books I’ve always 
meant to read but never got around to be- 
fore. And, say, Unk, do you keep up with 
‘Dotty’s Second Love Affair?’ Comes on 
every afternoon at 2 on the radio. Real 
down-to-earth human stuff.” 

“But what are you going to do when your 
money runs out and you can’t pay the rent 
any more and haven't the cash for food?” 





o Uncle Albert thought 






“Oh, I don’t know. What does a bum 
do? Maybe when the war is over I'll go 
back to a South Pacific island and become 
a beachcomber or maybe I’ll just marry me 
five or six wives and let them do all the 
necessary labor. Meanwhile, I may do 
something around here every now and then, 
if I have to, so I can make enough to keep 
on bumming around. If the worst comes to 
the worst, I can always knock on the back 
door of some kind lady and ask if she can 
spare a bite. And I can sleep on park 
benches. Isn’t that one of the things park 
benches are for?” 

“T’ll have to give you some money. I 
couldn’t let a nephew of mine do that.” 

“You know me better than that, Unk. I 
couldn't take any gift money from you.” 

“You could pay me back.” 

“How am I going to pay you back if I 
don’t work?” 

“But, hang it all, I can’t let you really 
turn into a bum. What will people say if I, 
the richest man in town, lets his nephew, 
a war hero, sleep on a bench in the park? 
You can’t do that to me. It will ruin me.” 


¢¢¢)H, don’t feel so bad, Unk. You can 
always share my park bench with 
me. 

Uncle Albert left in quite a huff. 

A week later my landlady put a “Room 
For Rent” sign in front of the house. 
Uncle Albert must have had somebody 
watching the house because it wasn’t but an 
hour or so later that I got a phone call. 
Not from Uncle Albert, though. From 


Effie, of course. She said she wanted to 
see me. I said OK, I’d meet her by the 
statue in the park—that used to be our fa- 
vorite rendezvous—that evening at 8. 

A moon, full and silvery, had made its 
appearance in a corner of the sky, giving 
the park a fairy-like touch. Effie looked like 
a princess—done by Petty. We sat down 
on our favorite bench—but with a pretty 
good distance between us, like married folk. 

“Oh, Hank,” she said. “You musn’t throw 
yourself away and become a nobody.” 

“Uncle Albert sent you, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. Not that I didn’t want to see you 
a long time ago—as soon as I knew you 
were in town. But a girl has to have a cer- 
tain amount of pride. You don’t know how 
I hoped that you would come around and 
call on me.” 

“I respect the law. I don’t touch another 
man’s property.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Hank. You know 
it’s always been you with me. I only became 
engaged to George so I could have some 
peace around the home. The pressure on me 
from your uncle and my mother was terrific. 
Why do you think I kept putting the mar- 
riage date off so long? Waiting for you, 
you big ape. I explained all that in my let- 
ters—but you never even bothered to 
answer.” 

Although neither of us actually moved, 
there didn’t seem to be as much space be- 
tween us as formerly. 

“I didn’t answer them for an excellent 
reason. I didn’t read them. I tore them 
all up.” 

“I had an idea that’s what might have 
happened. In a way, I’m glad, Hank.” 

“Glad?” 

“Certainly. It shows you really care for 
me. Otherwise you wouldn’t have become 
so bitter.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Hank?” 

“To. 

“Were there really any sarong girls out 
where you were, like you told your uncle?” 

“That’s a silly question. Don’t you ever 
see any Dorothy Lamour movies?” 

Then: 

“Hank.” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you know what I told your uncle 
when he came to me and asked me to 
straighten you out?” 

“No.” 

“I told him if you went to live on a bench 
I'd live on a bench with you.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Your uncle knows~he’s licked, though. 
He told me to tell you that if you wanted 
George’s sales manager’s job you can have 
it.” 

There was now absolutely no space what- 
soever between us. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me, Hank?” 
she said. 

It was a very foolish question and I 
quickly removed all doubt about the 
answer. 

“Thanks, Hank,” she said, and her voice 
was low and husky. “If you’re going to be 
a bum, I'll be a gypsy, but don’t you think— 
I mean if we are going to have a home and 
a lawn and a garden and children and all 
that sort of thing—hadn’t you better take 
the sales manager’s job?” 

“Why do you think I told Uncle Albert 
what I did?” I said. “Strategy, my love— 
Marine Corps style.” 

“Oh, Hank!” 

“But, in all fairness, I must tell you 
there’s a job I’m going to like better than 
that,” I said. 

And, of course, I kissed her. 


END 
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When the problem has begun and scouts are “hit” by fire, platoon leader Mi | [ k W * | 


assembles leaders of units under his command and issues a combat order 
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Platoon begins its advance up the field but is pinned down by simulated enemy to start firing. Light machine gun squad on right flank also goes into action 
mortar fire and appearance of silhouette targets. Squad leader (0) signals unit against silhovettes. Marine in “T" shirt near squad leader is the range coach 
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One squad of platoon has reached the stream, but after rushing across, After placing his pole charge in pillbox, demolition man races to cover under 
is met by heavy machine gun fire from a pillbox dug in on the left flank protection of his riflemen. The explosion of the charge knocks out the nest 
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NDREDS of Marine base defense personnel, undergoing 
combat training, have come face to face with the most 
advanced tactical and firing techniques at a Pacific island 

base now far removed from the sound of enemy guns, but once 

the scene of one of our biggest battles and victories — Midway. ~ 

In May, 1944, First Lieutenant Leslie W. White and eight 
non-commissioned officers arrived at this station to conduct a 
combat conditioning program for the troops of the ground 
defense force. The main idea was to provide advanced training 
and experience in latest ideas of infantry combat — and the plan 
has proved completely satisfactory. The combat range was 
constructed on Frigate Point on Sand Island. 

Squads using the range are allotted periods by the Operations 
Officer to carry out actual field problems relating to the storming 
and taking of an objective. Live ammunition is used during the 
simulated attacks on ‘“‘enemy”’ positions. Silhouette targets have 
been planted throughout the range area and are fired upon during 
the working of a problem. Pillboxes are attacked by demolition 
men under the protection of their own riflemen. 

The entire combat range is under the constant voice control 
of the range officer who observes the problems from a central 
control tower equipped with a public address system and tele- 
phonic communication to all targets. Enlisted assistants operate 





































a control board through which mines and mortars are fired 4 emer? a 
electrically to simulate ‘“‘enemy’”’ fire. — — 

Yes, even though some have been out in the Pacific for as long Range is under constant voice control of Combat Range Officer who observ 
as 25 months, training and more training necessarily continues as work from central tower. Man on left explodes mines, mortars from master pa 






major adjunct of the big business of the Marine, actual combat. 
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>ach Hurling live grenades at simulated foe from behind the shelter of the logged The enemy position will be over-run in this stage of training. Next step is 
abutment, they wait for blast, then charge over top in final bayonet assault. _ pursuit of foe, followed by reorganization and continued push for obje 
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nest Overpowering an enemy position, victors seize the spoils—in this case an ersatz a percentage score is computed from number of rounds given to each mq 


Jap flag. At the conclusion of problem, hits on silhovettes are counted and Importance of accurate shooting is stressed throughout the training peri 
























































HERE is a sinister, unreal quality about the 
Philippine Sea. When the Third Fleet was 
aking the first strikes of this war on the 
pines, the sea would be glassy-eyed and 
atic one day and raging and straining tem- 
ously the next 

the evening before the initial bombardment of 
la, the waters off Luzon were quiet as a pond, 
ky purple color broken by the darker shapes of 
ng wreckage from blasted Japanese shipping 
e was debris everywhere. The only white-caps 
in the wakes of the great, grey warships. The 
ing sun was pouring its red rays, like spilled 
paint, through the flushed, fat clouds. 

bunds carried far over the mirror-like sea: bugle 
from nearby aircraft carriers, gunfire from 
royers busy picking up survivors from a Japan- 
ruiser, and the barking of an Irish setter mascot 
the deck of one of our anti-aircraft cruisers. 

¢ were sitting on the bow of the Third Fleet's 
hip. Clem Tillman and Jack Cranford were hav- 
a concert. Clem and Jack are two Marine 
ates first class and ‘‘ plank owners”’ on this vessel 
y’re natural troubadours who keep their mates 
tained with songs of their own composition and 
salty rural dialogue very comforting to the 
Lume lads 


LEM and Jack are co-authors of an endless 
ballad called ‘‘ Those Bogie Blues”’ (a ‘‘bogie”’ 
gnifying a Japanese aircraft) which is popular in 
¢ fleet since it translates the thoughts of the bored 
en who've been pursuing the Japanese Navy over 
e Pacific wastes for many months. 
“Those Bogie Blues’’ has around 75 verses, at this 
riting. Many of the verses are printable. Tillman 
Cranford claim authorship only of the lyrics. 
ly sing these to any number of sad or lilting tunes, 
nding on the mood they're in 
ranford, a six-foot-two-inch, 19-year-old Georgia 
h, plays the guitar. However, most of the duet’s 
ing is done on watch or at battle stations where 
ical instruments are frowned on but there are no 
ations against vocalizing. Tillman, a six-foot- 
inch, 21-year-old North Carolinian, once took 
lessons at a school for tobacco auctioneers 
“ we waited for the evening alert, Clem and 
ca ‘ang some newly-composed verses to their song: 
“Now about a hundred little bogies had 
nothing else to do 
So they Hew around our ship until we 
sounded G. @ 
And we got Those Bogie Blues. Those 
Bogie, Bogie Blues. 
'The little bogies go out and then they 
Aurry back. 





by Sgt. Frank X. Tolbert 


PFC Clem Tillman (left) and PFC Jack Cranford singing 


a verse from their endiess ballad—"Those Bogie Blves’’ 


They won't go away and let us hit the 
sack. 

So we got Those Bogie Blues. Those 
Bogie, Bogie Blues.”’ 


A destroyer slid up on our stern, tossed a line 
and a few minutes later, without either ship slacken- 
ing speed, some passengers were being transferred 
by bos’un chairs to our craft. The passengers were 
prisoners of war — Japanese officers off the late 
cruiser. They were wearing only blackened skivvy 
drawers when they were picked up from their motor 
sampan a few minutes before. They were permitted 
to take baths as soon as they came aboard and were 


A yarn about a few hours 
in the frenzied life of two 
sea-going Marines during 
the Third Fleet's 


Luzon in the Philippines 


raid on 


given dungarees. Then they were given physical 
examinations before going to the ship’s brig. The 
ones we saw were emaciated fellows and appeared to 
be venereal cases. 

We hiked back to the bow, where Clem and Jack 
were still singing, rather mournfully: 


“‘We started tracking with our ’20’s and 
gave them plenty of lead. 
Down went those little bogies and the 
sea turned blood-red. 
But it didn’t cure Those Bogie Blues. 
Those Bogie, Bogie Blues."’ 


The boys were interrupted by a bugle pealing 
“attention” through the arteries of the ship’s sound 
system. And a calm baritone voice spoke: ‘* This is 
the ship’s captain . . . We will be off Manila tomor- 
row morning, perhaps for two days of raids . . . This 
will be the farthest penetration, so far, by an 
American force in the war against Japan. We will 
be disappointed if the Japanese do not resent our 
visit and we are expecting heavy opposition on the 
surface and in the air...” 


The Irish setter mascot on the light cruiser was 
still barking, and we thought of quail hunts in fields 
10,000 miles from Luzon. 

Clem and Jack sat down on a winch and a crowd 
of Marines and sailors gathered around. They 
started one of their dialogue routines in which 
Cranford comments a lot on Tillman’s closeness with 
money. 

“It costs me $5 a week just to know him,” said 
Jack. ‘‘I bought a pipe and some tobacco and Clem 
bought a pipe.” 

Tillman then speaks on Cranford’s reputation as 
a sack-hound when the ship is not in forward areas. 

“I wish I had a setting of eggs to put under him,” 
said Clem. 

Tillman then obliged by singing out some of the 
patter he learned at tobacco auctioneering school. 


HE bugle throbbed through the sound sys- 

tem again and the chaplain was praying in the 
accent of a Philadelphia Irishman: “‘ Bless this Fleet 
and all the men in it...” 

The ship’s detecting apparatuses were reassuring. 
So the general quarters didn’t last long. And, soon, 
Clen: and Jack were below, stowing their gear and 
listening to the Tokyo radio. It seems that tomorrow, 
Sept. 21, was to be “Aviation Day”’ in Japan. Big 
celebrations were planned for all Nipponese cities 
and towns. And the announcer said that the day 
was to be properly celebrated throughout the Empire, 
and he mentioned that there were to be some gala 
events in Manila. 

Tillman and Cranford hit their sacks, listening to 
pleasant band music from Tokyo. But around mid- 
night they were crawling into their clothes and 
singing ‘‘ Those Bogie Blues” to a very melancholy 
tune. Another alert had been sounded when the 
presence of Japanese submarines in the vicinity was 
suspected. 

So, the boys spent some more long hours on the 
bow, until the subs were scared away without doing 
any damage. But they got another verse out of their 
long watch. It went: 


““‘We ‘bogied’ all night and the night 
before. 
Got up this morning and had to bogie 
some more. 
And we sure got Those Bogie Blues. 
Those Bogie, Bogie Blues.” 


Clem and Jack returned to the sack. But in a 
very short while they were awakened again, this 
time by the general alarm gong. The sea had worked 
herself up to a temperamental fury during the few 
hours we'd slept. And when Clem and Jack came 
out on the slippery weather decks in the early morn- 
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ing darkness, the ship was rolling heavily, water was 
pouring over the quarterdecks and it was raining fat, 
widely-spaced drops. The boys couldn’t see much 
when they returned to their battle stations. There 
were a few dim lights far off to the west. That would 
be the shore of Luzon. For the rest there was just 
blackness except for the phosphorescent crests of the 
waves which seemed to be clutching for the ship with 
big white hands. 

Over the phones from Air Defense, Clem and Jack 
heard that we had 11 airfields on three sides of us. 
Units of the Japanese Navy were supposed to be 
nearby in the China Sea. Heavy attacks were ex- 
pected. And the ship buzzed with talk that perhaps 
we would get to use some of those armor piercing 
shells in the main batteries. 


- WAS light enough now to make out the sil- 
houettes of the other warships, rolling in the 
swells. And there were the bug-like shapes of planes 
taking off from the carriers. 

The rain fell heavier than ever but now we could 
see the jade green shoreline of Luzon, looking sur- 
prisingly close. And everyone relaxed on their sta- 
tions, a little, and studied the land and our planes 
flying, purposely, toward it. 

A chief, on “‘damage control patrol,” told us that 
the Manila radio had been playing ‘“‘ Music For Your 
Morning Moods.” But the ‘‘Moods” were inter- 
rupted by the announcer screaming, “Air raid! Air 
raid!”’ The chief said he figured from the announcer’s 
accent that he was a collaborationist Filipino who 
was getting very worried about his future. The chief 
said that the Manila radio had gone off the air after 
giving its customers some hurried advice to get-the- 
hell to the nearest shelter. 

The phones buzzed that hostile planes were 
reported in three directions. And Clem and Jack and 
all the other gunners on the bow got ready, grinning 
in the damp gloom and some of them peeling off their 
rain clothes so that they could have freer movements. 

The voices over the phones inspired the boys to a 
rather abrupt new verse: 


‘“‘We heard the captain holler and the 
bos’un shout, 
There are some planes coming in and 
they’re Japs, no doubt. 
We got Those Bogie Blues. Those Bogie 
Bogie Blues.”’ 


Shell burst and tracers filled the sky on our port 
side as destroyers and anti-aircraft cruisers opened 
up on a twin-motored Japanese bomber, and the 
plane started falling, smoking and looking like a 


flung cigar butt. Another two-motored bomber flew 
low along the horizon with two Hellcats after it, and 
the Americans made the Jap crash in the water. 

After that the show seemed over, for the time 
being. Clem and Jack relaxed with disgusted looks 
on their faces. . 

It had been the same in the Mariannas and the 
Carolines and, most recently, in the strikes off 
Mindanao. The Nipponese, with what looked like an 
idiot’s strategy, sent out their planes in small groups 
and wound up losing them by the hundreds. Our 
carrier craft get most of the bogies. The destroyers 
and cruisers claw down the rest with awesome ease. 

On “Aviation Day,” Clem and Jack were in a 
grandstand seat to see the Japanese planes falling 
like burning torches around our great task forces. 
But the two boys had no fun themselves that day. 
The bogies would come from the green peaks of 
Luzon in pairs and spade flushes and go down in 
flames as fast as they came. The Tokyo radio an- 
nounced that an American cruiser had been sunk and 
two carriers were burning. That was another one of 
their jokes. 

**We’'d have to swim home if everything the Tokyo 
radio said were true,” commented Hansel Ray, the 
Marine detachment’s first sergeant on the flagship. 


| & KEPT on raining and Clem and Jack stayed 
all of the day at their battle stations. And Clem 
was saying: 

**Qver there just a few miles are Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. I wish those guys were over there and we 
could rescue them. Wouldn’t they have liked to see 
all these ships covering the horizons?” 

Then with the work for that day done our ship 
buzzed with scuttlebutt. It was said that the Japan- 
ese fleet was scooting for home waters. Anyway, the 
fliers coming back from the first strikes on Manila 
said there were few warships left. We’d called on one 
of the Nips’ greatest naval bases, with our capital 
ships ready to breath armor-piercing shells, and the 
Shambo Navy wasn’t at home again. The scuttlebutt 
was that we would be calling in Japanese home 
waters before many weeks. 

“‘I’m disappointed in the Japs,” said Clem. 

And he and Jack got together and thought up a 
new verse to ‘‘ Those Bogie Blues’! 


“To all you Marines on the beach, please 
take my advice: 
Before signing for sea duty, you’d better 
think twice. 
Or you'll get Those Bogie Blues. Those 
Bogie, Bogie Blues.’’ 


Three of a cluster of enemy vessels caught by surprise during Admiral William F. Halsey Jr.'s attack 
on Luzon, Philippines, September 20th and 21st, burn at anchor in Manila Bay near Cavite naval base 
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HE classroom has no equal. The benches 

are painted green. Everywhere, from _ 

teacher’s desk to the dunce’s seat, are huge 
bouquets of orchids and gay flowers. A patch- 
work of telephone wires act as walls. The sky is 
overhead and the jungle is only a few feet away. 

The sign over the classroom door reads: 
Logan's College of Mortar Knowledge 

DEAN: “Short Round’’ Logan 

Dean Logan was at the speaker’s rostrum. 
He was giving the introductory lecture to his 
58 students. 

“I don’t want any dopes in this class. Dopes 
get killed. And while dopes get themselves killed, 
it worries my conscience if the dopes belong to 
my platoon. So I’m going to get rid of all dopes.”” 

Dean Logan, officially Marine Gunnery Ser- 
geant Raymond E. Logan, of Pascagoula, Miss., 
spent several minutes scanning the faces of his 
students. 

The Marines gaze at the dunce’s seat, a stool 
high enough so whoever occupies it can’t rest 
his feet on the ground. The stool is also beneath 
the sun’s glare. 

Logan paused. Then he went on: 

The lanky, leathery Mississippian then de- 
scribes his battle experiences at Tulagi, Guadal- 
canal, and Bougainville. He concluded, 

“The Japs are tough. They are good with 
mortars. But we are going to be better. We are 
going to know everything there is to know about 
mortars. We are going to be able to fire more 
accurately, more effectively, than any other 
mortar platoon in the world.” 

The school started several months ago, and 
today Gunnery Sergeant Logan believes he has 
the best mortar platoon in the world. 

“I didn’t — and still don’t — know anything 
about education,’’ he explained. “I just had a 
bunch of green men. And I had to whip them in 
shape. That’s when I decided on the classroom.” 


IEUTENANT COLONEL HARRY lL. 

TORGERSON, former Marine paratroop- 

er, who, hanging from ropes alongside Tulagi’s 

cliffs, pitched ‘“‘homemade”’ gasoline bombs into 

caves filled with Japs, gave Logan permission to 

proceed. Logan has served with Torgerson since 
Tulagi. 

“The classroom was intended to be as com- 
fortable and as attractive as possible. But it was 
meant for work. And my men have worked.” 

Logan never allowed a classroom period to 
last longer than an hour. The men, after each 
session, fired their mortars, solved field problems 
and went on conditioning hikes. Then they re- 
turned to the classroom. 

He also gave them one or two examinations 
a week, which determined each man’s position 
in his squad. “The men really studied,’’ Logan 
added. 

The telephone wires around the classroom 
served a definite purpose — they bring in the 
news of mock battles which take place in the 
nearby jungle. 

“Half the platoon will be out firing while the 
remainder is in the classroom studying the prog- 
ress of the battle on the blackboard. The men in 
class, as soon as the information is telephoned 
in from the various observation posts, figure out 
ranges and effectiveness. The field, you can say, 
is our laboratory.” 

Logan joined the Marine Corps when he was 
17 upon graduation from high school nine years 
ago. He laughed when he was called an educator. 

“I’m a Marine and I will be one for years after 
the war. But my girl friend used to be a school 
teacher. Maybe she put ideas into my head.” 


Sgt. Bivis Lene 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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by Sgt. H. J. Connor 


throws from the flag pole there’s a little place 

where you can get a light-duty slip for the 
acting, if you know your symptoms. Or if you have 
the gall of a Durante and the nerves of an Indian 
fakir it might be worked up into a survey. 

The spot is well known to honest fools who ac- 
tually go there only when they have something 
wrong with them, like pneumonia or a missing foot. 
We speak of the Dispensary, or Sick Bay if you 
wish to be nautical about it, invented by Florence 
Nightingale in the old days when dopeoffs got along 
as best they could without the aid of medicine. 

We heard about it one day and decided to take 
a look for ourselves. After a slight argument at the 
door with a corpsman on duty there who thought 
we shouldn't get in without a sick call slip we en- 
tered and approached the first doctor we saw. 

“Say, doc,”’ we commenced. 

The Navy medical officer turned, and we could 
see he was automatically giving the old torso the 
once-over with an experienced eye. 

**Well, son, what’s the trouble. Headache?” 

We hurriedly explained we had nothing to cure 
except a little curiosity. 

“‘What’s this about the medical dopeoff?”” we 
asked, just like we were the first man-in-the-street 
to discover the breed. 

As we put the question we looked around. The 
large room was spic and span, gleaming white like 
a hospital ward. Down the wall to the right were 


De- the camp street two good grenade 


seven examining tables. At each stood a doctor, 
and queueing away from the medicos were enough 
Marines and sailors to stop a banzai charge. The 
doctor was looking around too. 

“See these men?” he asked. ‘“‘There are more 
than 150 of them here today, which is a fairly good 
representation of our daily morning sick call. Notice 
anything unusual about this group?” 

We looked hard, but had to admit we were 
stumped. The sick callers were a pretty husky look- 
ing lot. 

“*Here and there among these volunteers is a pecu- 
liar species, once rare but now rapidly growing in 
numbers,” the doctor continued. “‘The type I’m 
speaking of will take up all kinds of time and mate- 
rial to have proved to him there is nothing wrong 
with him. If you'll stick around I'll show you what 
I mean. Nothing is too complicated or fantastic for 
him to develop out of thin air.” 


HE medical dopeoff, or malinguae medica, 
exists in two forms, the light-duty slip variety 
and the more virulent survey symptomaniac. Both 
feed on sympathy, but in most dreamed-up cases 
doctors can tell whether there is anything the mat- 
ter or not the minute a patient opens his mouth. 
“If all the symptoms some of these patients lay 
claim to really existed they would be dead ducks 
before they could tell about it,” the doctor ex- 
plained, tapping the resounding chest of a hulk in 
dungaree trousers. 


“‘Where do you feel the pain most?” the doctor 
said, switching to the hulk. 

“Doc, I got a pain in my head, my chest, my laig 
and back. First I get dizzy and then the misery 
goes down my right side, cuts over to my belly but- 
ton and down my left laig,”” complained the hulk. 

“*What kind of pain?” 

“It’s sort of a roarin’ down my side.” 

“You haven’t any temperature. Isn’t there a 
pain in your right leg, too?” 

“No,” the hulk said slowly, ‘“‘but I think I’m go- 
ing to have one.” 

The doctor was quite calm. This was run-of-the- 
mill business. Malinguae medica not only can manu- 
facture brand new diagnoses but employs a ter- 
minology almost as fierce. Aching teeth are ‘“‘hol- 
lerin’ ” teeth; a “‘rising” means a swelling; a ‘‘mash- 
ing” is used loosely to describe any sense of pressure, 
as in ‘‘a mashin’ of the grind” — a sore groin. 


NE man with a pulsating feeling in his stom- 

ach thought his heart had lost its grip 
and fallen into the abdominal cavity. Another tried 
all night to feel his pulse and nearly panicked the es- 
tablishment the next morning when he staggered in 
to claim that his ticker had stopped altogether. 
Still another brain was ready to give up the ghost 
over a broken life line. A palm-reading fortune teller 
had given him the word that a broken life line was 
a serious deficiency. 

Malinguae medica sometimes can be extremely 
tricky. He has the canny agility of a criminal lawyer 
when cornered. ‘‘Sometimes I have it and sometimes 
I don’t” is a common stratagem. The really expert 
MM does a lot of studying and may turn up with 
a pretty solid smattering of medical jargon. He can 
work out a case that is just vague enough to force 
conscientious examiners into trotting out the works 
in medical science. Hardest to handle are the boys 
who had, or claim to have had, injuries or ailments 
before they came. into service. 

Flat feet are bugaboos. Most of them are fiat, all 
right. They come stamping through the door in 
droves, dragging arches that ache like ulcered teeth. 
When one doctor grows tired of signing light duty 


In the good old days, before the time of Florence Nightingale, the dopeoff 


had to get along—as best he could —without the benefit of medical science 




















































































slips the sufferer turns to another. One enterprising 
Marine managed to drop in 25 times before he got 
wise to the fact he was beating a path to the brig 
for himself, and stopped in time. 

Some have bugs they can’t get rid of. They claim 
they inhale them or something and can feel things 
growing big inside them. It follows, of course, that 
they are terrified the situation eventually might re- 
quire some drastic cutting, like a Caesarean, to clean 
up the case. 

Food is a big worry. A famous complaint is that 
because camp cooking is so much different from the 
home style the petitioner must have special rations 
to survive it. Imaginary food poisoning will spread 
like wildfire among the susceptible. After a particu- 
larly generous meal on PX sandwiches one of a 
dozen overeaters quite naturally became ill. There 
was a race for the dispensary with the really sick 
man getting there last and while awaiting medical 
attention all twelve sat outside gagging themselves 
in a mob struggle to bounce the offending feast. 

The system of cures doctors have had to develop 
in self defense touch on the miraculous. A pain in the 
jaw put the dentists to a lot of work. Complete X- 
rays— wonder treatments for the uninstructed 
hypochondriac — and extensive laboratory studies 
turned up no clue. The agony always came on when 
the patient was faced with working. Finally his 
C.O. was called into consultation and he scared him 
into perfect health. Some of the best work is accom- 
plished through threats of extra duty. 


BL VERYONE likes easy, painless treatment. 
Novocaine needles will send strong men out 
the door on the double. Brawny physiques emblaz- 
oned with tattooing will quail at the approach of 
the one-shot hypodermic needle. 

Fear of the operation is effective. A rugged ex- 
football hero made no bones about aiming at a sur- 
vey because he had a couple of crossed toes which 
had resulted from a pre-service injury. When he 
came into the dispensary to start the old ball roll- 
ing a corpsman sat the bundle of muscles down and 
started to make out credentials necessary to admit 
him to the hospital for a little cutting. The ath- 
lete’s healthy pan took on a sickly pallor. He excused 
himself — said he wanted to think things over — 
and left. He never returned. 

There occasionally springs up a really determined 
Marine who is willing to pay the price, like the one 
who was suddenly taken with paralysis during drill. 
He slumped to the deck as if he had been hit by a 
lucky Jap sniper. Groaning realistically about his 
legs he was rushed to sick bay. The doctors were 
stumped. He didn’t have a temperature and there 
were none of the orthodox symptoms. When they 
jabbed one of his legs experimentally with a sharp 
instrument he didn’t flick an eyelash. 

“Sorry, doctor,” he moaned. “I can’t feel a thing.”’ 

So they sent him to a nice big hospital with nurses 
in it, and for a while heard no more of the matter. 
Then one day the doctor who had been in charge 
of the case saw the paralytic standing on a Honolulu 
street corner waiting for a bus. Before the medical 
officer could speak through his open-mouthed sur- 
prise the two-legged wonder was talking, but fast: 

“Doctor, I don’t want to get out of the Marine 
Corps! Ya gotta help me. I’m really not sick. I 
just found out that if I get surveyed I'll have to go 
into the Army. What do I do, doc?” 

It was too late. The North American faker was 
on his way out, Army-bound. 

Not everyone who comes into sick bay for treat- 
ment will deliberately falsify his case. Some of them 
do have something that needs treatment of some 
sort, and others think they have. But of 25,000 calls 
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Bazooka Man 
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in combat for the first time on strongly- 
fortified Peleliu fired his weapon eight 
times and knocked out four Japanese tanks in a 
wild burst of action that took only 10 minutes. 

The series of amazing exploits is related by 
admiring comrades of PFC Robert Bungard, of 
Diamond, Ohio. They say they owe their lives 
to his cool head and amazing marksmanship. 

. Bungard was moving forward with an infantry 
outfit on the afternoon of D-Day when a fleet 
of Jap tanks came rolling over a hill in pairs. 
He got into position in a shell hole which pro- 
tected him up to the chest and waited for the 
Japs to come within range. 

The first Jap tanks were within 200 yards 
when he opened fire with his rocket launcher. 
His first shot damaged one of the leading pair of 
tanks; his second blew its turret off. 

The other tank of the first pair was only 50 
yards away, its guns spitting fire. Bungard, aim- 
ing carefully, halted it with one shot. 

As the rest of the tank fleet, estimated to have 
numbered 20 in all, sought to spread out over 
the ridge, the young bazooka man took aim 
again. Three hits were enough to disable another 
tank, and he turned his attention to a fourth. 
This one he got with two shots. That was 
enough for the rest of the Jap tanks. They fied 
back over the ridge. 

Marine infantrymen, who had been doing their 
best to dig in when the Jap tanks appeared, 


A 20-YEAR-OLD Marine “bazooka” man 


when they tried to scramble out of their tanks 
and come after us.” 

“I'd find it hard to believe if I hadn’t seen it 
myself,”’ related Corporal John A. Heisler, of 
Wausau, Wis. “‘I was just a few feet away from 
Bungard when he went into action. It was al- 
most like a movie. He was stopping everything 
that he fired at. We gave a cheer when he 
knocked off the first one, and we really screamed 
when he got the second one. Just then I was 
wounded, and they put me in a hole to take care 
of me. But when they hollered that Bungard was 
getting his third and fourth tanks, I just couldn’t 
stay down and I jumped up to watch. The gang 
of us were hollering our heads off.” 


Y DROPPING a grenade down its hatch, 
Heisler himself destroyed a Jap tank which 
had bogged down in a swamp. 

Said another of Bungard’s buddies: 

“I didn’t believe it possible that one guy could 
do so much with one little weapon. Having Bun- 
gard with us was as good or better than having 
a couple of 75’s. If those Jap tanks had stayed 
around a little longer, he probably would have 
got all of them.” 

“Nothing could have given us a bigger thrill,” 
said another. ‘We were praying we'd get a chance 
at a Jap tank or two because a while before 
they’d run over and crushed a couple of our men 
on the flank. One Jap backed his tank up so he 


cheered. 


handled by this particular dispensary in a two- 
month period not more than 400 rated beds for a 
day or more. 

Doctors would be immensely wealthy if they could 
conjure up as many civilian clients, for a fee, by 
merely waving a pot of salve. 


ERTAIN camp activities are a factor, too. 

Light sick calls fall on Saturdays and Sundays, 
when work is scarce and people go on liberty. When 
the flock of pilgrims is bigger than usual it is ten to 
one an outfit is ready to move out. 

It is almost as hard to get MM’s back to duty 
as it is to tear them away from it. When a patient’s 
treatment is completed it is a mistake not to regis- 
ter the time of day on his slip. If this is not done he 
may display a tendency to refrain from returning 
to his NCO before noon chow. Tell one to wait for 
a minute and then forget him and he’ll stick around 
for hours, quietly resting. 

When the dopeoff crowd gets wind of a new ail- 
ment they rally to its colors. A Marine was surveyed 
for a genuine case of enuresis, and immediately sick 
bay was flooded with bed-wetting devotees. There 
are ways and means of beating this racket. Take 
two of the afflicted and sleep one over the other in 
a double-decked sack especially equipped with thin 
mattresses. Then alternate the sick every other 
night. Or put a tough sergeant under a single culprit. 
If his is a case over which he has control the trouble 
will be stopped before it is well started. The alarm 
clock routine works too. It gets them up every half 
hour until they get pretty tired of the deal. 

The eye, ear, nose and throat department is prob- 
ably in the most awkward position. It is hard, for 
instance, to put the finger on an elusive earache. 
Colds are easy bluffing. Next to athlete’s foot they 
are probably the most popular of complaints. 


Be eyes were tragically common until the in- 
spired day that the plain glass treatment was 
introduced. The cure takes about five minutes. It 
goes like this: The half-blind patient accepts a chair 
and leaning over toward the doctor gratefully fum- 
bles for the pair of glasses being handed to him. 
He puts them on, looks surprised and after a mo- 
ment breaks out a bright smile. 

**Just right,” he says. “I can see perfectly with 
these.” 

“Swell,” the doctor replies. ‘“‘That’s just plain 
glass. You have recovered.” 





One of them said, ‘‘All we had to do was stay 
out of the line of fire, and shoot the Jap crew men 


could run over a dead Marine again. So when 
Bungard got those tanks for us, we felt that he’d 


helped us even up the score.”’ Sgt. Ray Fitzpatrick 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
— 


Trumped-up mental cases are in the more com- 
plex category. On a balmy afternoon a sergeant 
suddenly charged at one of his barracks buddies 
yelling about how he was going to kill him. It looked 
like a clear case of insanity to the lay observer, and 
the alleged madman got a ride to the dispensary 
under guard. 

‘Soon after they brought the sergeant to me I 
found myself engaged in sparkling conversation with 
the man,” our doctor-narrator said. “The patient 
knew an uncommon number of psychiatric terms. 
He had obviously thought out his case thoroughly, 
but in presenting it to me he made one mistake. 
He knew too much about a particular set of symp- 
toms and by flattering his ego I got him to talk about 
his background. He had spent years reading about 
mental illnesses because he had always beet inter- 
ested in the subject. Now, sore at the Corps, he was 
trying to act out what he knew to get out. 

“‘Fakers often will catch themselves. There was 
the fellow who came in with an excruciatingly sore 
foot. After listening to his tale for a minute I asked 
to see it. He bent over and had completely unlaced 
the wrong shoe before he realized his mistake. Some- 
times the boys are so happy about getting a prized 
light-duty slip they forget to limp on the way out.” 


HE paused, and turned to an innocent-looking 
kid of about 18 who was standing by, wait- 
ing to get a word in. 

‘“‘What is it, son, snakes in the intestines?” asked 
the doctor, coughing up a laugh. 

**Nothing is wrong with me, sir,” said the Marine, 
“‘except I’ve been hearing guys in the barracks talk- 
ing about those surveys that you get back to the 
States on. I was just wondering if I could get 
ma..” 

We didn’t hear the rest of it. We stopped taking 
notes, feeling shaky, and began wondering whether 
that little pain in our side could possibly mean any- 
thing. It would be easy, with the doctor a bare two 
feet away, to make certain. It was getting late, 
though. The room was nearly empty and the corps- 
men were putting away their knives. 

“Say, doc,” we started, then noticed the officer 


was looking at his watch with a startled look on - 


his face. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I’ve got to go now. 
Got an appointment in the X-ray room. My sore 
back, you know.” =ND 
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That old safety pin 
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LIZARD scrabbling across his mess gear 
awoke PFC Doremus Pingle as the first pastel 
streaks of dawn slipped into the east. His hand 

jerked toward his carbine, then relaxed as he saw the 
bright green of the animal dart behind the blasted 
stump of a coconut palm. 

It had been a tough night for sleep, what with 
thousands of dazzling flares in the sky over Bloody 
Nose Ridge behind the airfield and artillery roaring 
up the beach. Funny how cold it could get at night 
this near the equator when you just wore a pair of 
dungarees. Ping propped himself on one elbow and 
rubbed a hand over his three-day growth of beard. 
All the fighting was up in the hills now — maybe 
there'd be a chance to shave today. 

Behind him was the sea—the bromo-seltzer- 
bottle blue waters of the Central Pacific — and 
ahead was the airfield, the ridge and the Japs. All 
around was rubble; chunks of concrete from blasted 
pill boxes and gun emplacements. Coral and shrapnel 
was strewn over the ground. The wrecks of more 
than a hundred Jap planes — some still smouldering 
— littered the area. There were bodies with the smell 
of the three-day dead. 

Well, the best thing was to get some water and 
splash yourself awake. Ping got to his feet, slipped 
the lining out of his helmet and walked down to the 
water’s edge. Soap was no good in sea water, but he 
took a cake — one of the brands advertised as being 
very ducky for milady’s complexion. Then he slipped 
out of his dungarees and walked into the slow surf. 


E FINISHED his bath and stood a few 

minutes looking toward the transports that 
would be unloading thousands of tons of gear on the 
beach in the next few days, letting the morning 
breeze dry his tanned body. Suddenly a glint of 
something shiny caught his eye in the sand just in 
front of him. 

He walked over and saw it was a pin — probably 
dropped by someone hastily fumbhng with a first aid 
kit. A safety pin, but nevertheless a pin. And the old 
adage flashed through his miind: ‘See a pin, pick it 
up, all the day you'll have good luck.” 

Well, good luck was what he needed — what every 
Marine in the First Division needed, right now. He 
picked it up and fastened it under the collar of his 
dungaree coat. And suddenly — just because he 
wanted pretty badly to feel cheerful about some- 
thing — he began to wonder if maybe there was 
something to the lucky pin superstition. 

He kept thinking about it as he slipped into his 
clothes. And he felt a pleasant sort of optimism 
in him. His shoes, as he pushed his feet into them, 
were a sad sight. Mud, sweat, sea water, and sand 
had soaked into the rough leather. The uppers 
slopped over the rough soles on the outside and the 
heels were as run-down as a Jap’s ancestors. But, 
they'd carried him many a mile, since he’d drawn 
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by Capt. James A. Kelly 


them at Parris Island. It would be wonderful to get 
a new pair of shoes. But right now chow was the thing 
to think about, not shoes. 

The ration boxes were just up the beach, he re- 
membered. There was a line of fellows passing the 
boxes, each being handed a package of K breakfast 
ration. It was a long line and Ping glared at it a 
moment, wishing there was someway to get his chow 
in a hurry. As he stood there, studying the situation, 
a young Marine walking past him, stopped and held 
out a box. “It’s a long line — I had two so take this 
one,”’ the Marine said, and he was gone. 


ING looked at the package, puzzled for a 

moment. And then a grin broke over his face. 
This was his lucky day, wasn’t it? The pin. He sat 
down gratefully on an empty ammunition box and 
tore open the ration. 

After breakfast there was that blister to be fixed. 
At the tent which served as the makeshift sick-bay, 
Ping found the medical corpsmen in a swell mood. 
“*We can fix that up in a jiffy,” they said. This was 
his day, all right. He felt better and better. 


“Get out and catch up with your platoon,” the 
SM bellowed. “And what's that on your collar?” 





Two corpsmen, not just one, fussed with the 
blister and not only gave it the usual dab of mer- 
thiolate but added a bit of sulfa salve and applied a 
small, neat bandage. “‘If that isn’t all right, come 
back and we'll fix it up again,” they told him. 

Ping went out of there beaming. People who 
poked fun at good luck charms were crazy. This was 
going to be a wonderful day. 

He passed a corporal standing guard over a pile 
of boxes of dungarees. Suddenly Ping stopped and 
turned back. The way his luck was running, maybe 
he’d better push it a little. He walked up to the 
corporal and said, ‘“‘Listen, my dungarees are awful 
beat-up. I need a clean pair something terrible. And 
nobody’d miss just one little set, now would they?” 

He waited, grinning and confident that he wouldn’t 
get turned down today. Any other day, yes. But 
not today. 

The corporal didn’t say a word. He just turned 
around, rummaged in an opened box and held out a 
pair of dungarees. 

“‘Thanks, Mac,” Ping said. He put on the new 
dungarees, and carefully transferred the pin. Looking 
at his shoes again, he thought that since everything 
was going so right today he might as well push his 
luck to the limit. 

“*How about shoes?” he said, boldly, as if he’d been 
a Colonel instead of a PFC. 

The corporal blinked and turned around. He 
rummaged again. He handed Ping the shoes. 


pins sat right down and put them on. He threw 
the old ones away and started to walk along, 
sort of bouncing on his toes, just to feel the good 
newness of the shoes better. Suddenly a jeep’slowed 
down as it passed him and the driver yelled: ‘‘Can I 
give you a lift?” 

Ping shook his head and waved. This was terrific. 
Anything was liable to happen to a guy when his 
luck ran like this. He saw the shade of a tent nearby 
and walked over and sat down in it, admiring his 
shoes and his dungarees for a while. 

He was so deeply engrossed that he wasn’t aware 
of anyone walking by, until suddenly he heard the 
alarm-clock voice of his sergeant major. 

‘*What in hell are you doing in that tent?” the 
SM roared. 

«Just resting a minute, sergeant,” Ping said. His 
face fell. His luck couldn’t be running out this soon, 
could it? 

“‘Get out and catch up with your platoon,” the 
SM bellowed. ‘‘ And what’s that on your collar?” 

**Oh that’s just an old pin I picked up on the beach 
this morning. Thought it might come in handy.” 

“Yeah? Well get rid of it. You want people to 
think you’re an officer, is that it? I suppose you 
didn’t know Officers wear their insignia pinned under 
their collars on an operation on account of snipers 
just love to shoot officers, huh?”’ END 


brought plenty of luck to PFC Pingle, just as the adage said it Mary 






























RGANIZED resistance had some to an erid on a Central 

Pacific island, but there still were hundreds of Japs in groups 
of seldom more than three, hiding out in natural caves and dense 
jungle along the northern coast. They were without food except 
for coconuts and bananas and depended on dirty rivers and rains 
for their drinking water. 

Each Jap struggled to keep himself alive day by day, in con- 
stant danger from sharp-shooting Marines, the elements, disease 
and malnutrition. Marines, realizing the uselessness of further 
bloodshed, decided to do something about it. Starting with infor- 
mation from a captive Jap woman, they launched an all-out plan 
to persuade the remaining Nips to surrender. Their effort were 
well rewarded after a disappointing start. More than 50 Japs 
gave themselves up in five days. The accompanying pictures 
record the Marines’ mercy plan as it got under way with the 
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: SSgt. BM Bornett, 
ANavy gunboat, its guns hooded and pointed toward the sky, moved slowly ei ‘ 
along the coast while a Jap prisoner chattered steadily fo those in hiding 
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a Japanese woman is brought out to the small boat in which two others already The rescuer, a lieutenant, has abandoned his life line to bring out the third victim. 
are lying on the bottom, exhausted from their arduous battle with buffeting waves. He allowed the waves to carry him free before being picked up by the boat. 
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The women, who had combed their hair and applied lipstick while ashore, to the amazement of watchers, Smelling salts passed slowly before her nostrils bring 
were in sorry condition when brought alongside the gunboat. The lieutenant is being towed to the craft one woman back to life. She also was clothed and fed 


Words prove as powerful as bullets and bombs in securing one island 
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Our hero, Wilbert, a high class dope-off is finally (note Captain's 


Fired with enthusiasm, Wilbert transforms himself into an eager 
grateful relief) getting his Aviation Supply School diploma 


beaver. Out to smash all records, Wilbert smashes all in sight 






HIS somewhat sorrowful saga of Wilbert, who practically wrecked 

the QM department singlehanded, is. the story of an amazing ve ; 

Marine who is fouled up in a really grand manner. Compared to . 

Wilbert, Gizmo and Eightball are two boys right on the ball. Any 

similarity between Wilbert and a living Marine is purely accidental. 3 Wilbert figures there's no law against a guy dreaming about 

Courtesy Aviation Supply School and Marine Corps Schools & happy civilian days. He has forgotten about the law of gravity 
* 
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Wilbert's motto had been: “Hide those books, Snooks. Why study, Wilbert went to storekeeping. He streamlined the whole system. 
buddy?” He knew all about a fork-lift truck, save how to operate it e “The hell with requisitions,” he said. “Step up for what you need.” 
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They decided, desperately, to try Wilbert as a clerk. His job now, 
equipping planes, made him known among flyers — to their sorrow 


Everything was going along fine until one day a grounded plane 
stayed grounded. Wilbert had run out of certain special gizmos 
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Wilbert never worried about part numbers and such, and only When they let Wilbert loose among records he sure had fun. 
used the catalogue as a foot rest. Result? Flying amphtracks He forgot to order parts but he got the scoop on D. Tracy 





He also had to check incoming shipments against bills of lading. Overseas, Wilbert’s duty included unloading, and also obsern’9 
In this work he bumped into a few errors he'd made in ordering ; combat discipline. He observed it: he found cover and conceul 


Wilbert was awore that slit trenches must be dug fast in combat = Speed, as Wilbert knew, is essential in readying supplies fo 
areas. This pleased him. He loved to see people dig trenches Bs troops. Being a butterfly collector, he had to take a look ar 
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In the event of enemy action resulting in fires and explosions, a He won the DSC: distinguished spud-peeling cross. Wilbert's no 
QM's must save all material. Wilbert was so good at this that — = helping win the war by releasing 1000 spuds a day for active d 
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e Japs along the side of the road must have had 
ite a shock as the “empty” ambulance dashed by 


‘in the Solomons. A corporal named Gillard 
his ambulance to a ridge where two 
d Marines lay. He and a medical corps- 
d them up and stretched them out in the 
«@¢ ambulance 
s Gillard, a heavy-set Southern boy, and the 
n climbed into the open cab of the vehicle, 
fire opened up on the road leading down 






















down on the floorboard,” directed Gillard 
got to get those fellows back. They're 


Gillard got down on the floorboard too 
on the gas pedal, his hands grasping the 
ove. 
~“* vuarantee where we'll wind up,” the 
“but we're going somewhere,” and the 
rked into life and away it went. 
the side of the road must have had 
as the ‘‘empty”’ ambulance dashed by 
; ambulance through safely. Another 
wt man had Moved "Em Up 
x10tto of Motor Transport: ‘‘Move 
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by Sgt. Harold Helfer 


800 vehicles. Now it has some 80,000, or roughly one 
for every six men. 

M-T prepares to go into action the moment a 
beach landing is made. In practically every operation 
of the Pacific war M-T has had its trucks and jeeps 
operating before the end of D-Day. 

It took a combination of both truck and jeep to 
meet a situation that developed on the Lunga River 
on Guadalcanal. 


GROUP of Marines in a newly-won position 

across the river were in desperate straits. 
They were running out of ammunition and the Nips 
were counter-attacking fiercely. 

It was M-T’s job to get ammunition to these men. 
The assignment was not an easy one. The river was 
swollen after many days of rain and the bridge was 
gone. Seabees established a pontoon bridge by plac- 
ing wooden planks over a series of empty fuel drums, 
and a few jeeps began a cautious crossing. Since it 
was still raining and the planks were wet and slip- 
pery, there was some question whether a heavily- 
loaded ammo truck could make it. 

“‘We’ll have to take the chance,” said Capt. 
Howard E. Wertman, of the First Motor Transport 
Battalion. ‘“‘ Those fellows have to have the stuff.” 
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Slowly, and without lights, the truck started out. 
Then it happened. The truck slid to the left, the 
planks gave way and the machine plunged over the 
side. 

Two minutes later M-T men were in the water 
with the half-submerged truck. One by one they 
ducked under the water and came up with a box 
of ammunition. Then, in waist-high water, they 
marched back to the starting point. Finally, all the 
boxes were out of the truck and loaded on jeeps. 
This time, the crossing was successful; the necessary 
ammunition received, the Marines drove off the 
counter-attack. 

Motor Transport has plenty of jobs like this; one 
such unit is attached to every regiment in the field. 
In addition, an M-T headquarters company is 
attached to each division for general use where 
needed. 

Like all infantrymen, M-T men are on call 24 
hours a day. They can expect to be roused from their 
sacks at any hour to move something somewhere. 
And a major function is to be ready, should a Marine 
combat unit be held up somewhere, with another 
outfit ‘‘on wheels’ — its gear and supplies packed 
on trucks — ready to reinforce the harrassed unit. 

Motor Transport helps in evacuations, too, as 
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Motor Transport is one of the fastest growing branches of the Corps. Its 


jeep jockeys have had a hand in every important operation in the Pacific 


once when the guns of a Jap warship had gotten the 
range of an area occupied by a torpedo squadron in 
the Solomons and were blasting the place to bits. 

M-T Corporal Mack Powell volunteered with his 
men to evacuate the trapped torpedo crew. The men 
piled into a truck and started through the gauntlet 
of fire. A minute later a shell landed in their path, 
the explosion jarring the engine so that it stopped 
cold. Concussion knocked the corporal out of the 
cab. He got back, started the engine and completed 
the mission. 

Corp. Powell was credited with saving many lives 
and was awarded the Silver Star. 

“Jeep jockeys,” as Motor Transport men are 
called, appear fond of such occasions. M-T officers 
will tell you their greatest headache is neither mud, 
rough terrain nor lack of parts, but keeping their 
men from remaining in the front lines. 

M-Ts are supposed to haul their stuff up to the 
front and come right back, since their vehicles will 
be needed for other assignments. But drivers like to 
hang around to take pot shots at Japs or to pick up 
souvenirs. 

On New Britain this finally led to an order prohib- 
iting jeep jockeys from “loitering on the front lines.” 

This is probably the only time in history that an 
order had to be passed to keep men away from the 
battlefield. 

During the battle of Bloody Ridge, on Guadal- 
canal, after a particularly hectic night, Marines 
observed a figure wandering through the mist in that 
small hell-saturated patch of no-man’s land that 
separated them from the Japs. 


IFLEMEN had started to line up their sights 
when someone said: ‘‘Hold your fire until we 
can get a better look at him.” 

It turned out to be a Motor Transport driver. 

“‘What in the hell were you doing out there?” he 
was asked. 

“*I thought I might pick up a Jap sword or flag or 
something,” he said. 

Don’t get from this the idea that M-T men never 
have much chance to get into the thick of action in 
the normal pursuit of their work. Far from it — 
bringing chow and ammunition and men up to the 
front lines is one of their main duties. For instance: 

When the struggle for Cape Gloucester airport was 
underway, ammunition was in constant demand and 
the M-Ts brought up one convoy of trucks after 
another. 

“*Where should we park these trucks?” the driver 
of a lead truck asked an officer. 

“I don’t care where you take them,” said the 
officer, ‘“‘just so you leave enough space to shoot 
between them.” 

Motor Transport personnel are divided into two 
groups — mechanics and drivers. The mechanics 
must somehow contrive to keep the vehicles in 
operating condition. The drivers, of course, are 
responsible for light maintenance and whereabouts of 
their equipment. This latter is no easy job. Some, 
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times a Marine spots a parked truck or jeep and, 
anxious to see how it feels to be behind a wheel again, 
climbs in and drives off. When the driver reports his 
vehicle missing, his officer will invariably reply: 

“Well, go find it and don’t come back until 
you do.” 

There are cases on record of drivers searching 
South Pacific islands for as many as three days 
before they found their vehicles. 


AINTAINING spare parts is perhaps the 

biggest difficulty of the mechanics. There 
never are enough. This was especially true in first 
phases of the war, during those days when the Jap 
navy was something more than scuttlebutt and 
American ships had a hard time getting through to 
Guadalcanal. Naturally, chow and ammunition came 
first, and M-T grease monkeys waited weeks and 
often months for spare parts. 

So they used pieces of wire to do the work of bolts 
and pieces of wire to do the work of screws. Once, 
within five days they salvaged and put in running 
condition a truck that had been submerged in the 
Tenaru River for three months. 

Rugged terrain was so tough on equipment that 
on New Britain, according to Capt. R. R. Bachhuber, 
an M-T officer with the First Service Battalion, each 
vehicle needed a complete set of brakes every 15 
days. Axles were so frequent casualties that Capt. 
Bachhuber ruled that eath broken axle was to be 
welded 12 times before a new one could be installed. 

On Cape Gloucester there was not enough sul- 
phuric acid for upkeep of batteries. Consequently, 
they were always going bad. The art of salvage really 
reached a high point during this period. A working 
battery in a Marine vehicle often consisted of cells 
from three different batteries. Often Jap equipment 
was salvaged and gave good service. 

Should you come across an M-T man studying an 
old road map put out by the Tokio Chamber of 
Commerce, don’t be surprise — he is only trying to 
figure out which roads are liable to agree best with 
his jeeps and trucks. For the M-T man must know 
map reading as well as any rifleman. He gets the 
same intensive terrain briefing as the infantry, prior 
to invasion. 


FTER the initial landings, normal front line 
risks are not the only difficulties confronting 
M-T men. Take PFC Pappas, who one evening was 
sent with his truck on a rather dangerous trip. When 
he returned, he was asked if he had run into any 
trouble. 
**No, not a thing,” he grinned happily. 
“*Then what the hell are all those holes in the top 
of your truck?” 
Sure enough, the truck had been strafed along the 
way by a Jap plane and Pappas had never been 
aware of it. And one of the bullets had even pierced 


_ the driver’s cab! 


Drivers frequently have similar experiences, be- 


cause the noise of their truck motor often drowns 
out the roar of attacking planes. But even when their 
motors are silent, Motor Transport is not much 
safer. Vehicles always are tempting targets from the 
sky. On Guadalcanal, the M-T camp was blown up 
twice. 

Driving at night without lights in strange country 
is no picnic either: One night a 27-truck convoy was 
lumbering slowly down a jungle trail on Cape 
Gloucester. It was so black, drivers could not see the 
vehicles behind or in front. As the convoy neared its 
destination, the officer in the front truck, Capt. C. E. 
Harrington, decided to check up on his vehicles. He 
ordered the lead truck to halt. Soon he felt a slight 
bump and heard a clanking noise. He knew his truck 
had been struck by the one behind. 

Then he heard another clank. And another. And 
another. 

He waited until he heard 26 clanks. Then he knew 
all the trucks were there. 

Since all M-T work is not hauling equipment, and 
since they frequently have to fight, M-Ts keep their 
shooting eyes sharp as earnestly as front line troops. 
During attacks, they man their own defense. They 
have their own anti-aircraft machine guns for sky 
attacks and on missions to the front lines the drivers 
carry tommy guns or carbines. 


S° GOOD is their marksmanship that on Engebi 
Island, Eniwetok atoll, M-T men were assigned 
to provide fire cover for the demolition team on its 
dangerous missions. 

M-T men are constantly drawing other odd jobs. 
For instance, after the Battle of Tenaru River they 
spent four days carrying dead Japs to burying 
grounds. 

Once, on Cape Gloucester, a Marine tank broke 
down beyond the front lines. It was in a desperate 
plight. Jap fire was hitting all around it. It needed a 
certain spare part to be able to move again. The 
word reached motor transport. PFC Raymond 
Courtney obtained the part, jumped in a jeep and 
managed to reach the tank before Jap artillery 
scored a hit. 

Then, on Saipan, a rear echelon was preparing to 
move up and M-T was busy hauling up the needed 
supplies for the push. Suddenly, there was a terrific 
explosion about 150 yards away. 

The commanding officer dispatched a patrol to 
investigate. But before they could report, a man — 
his clothes in shreds and his face blacked — stood 
before the C. O. 

**Lieut. Adrian Mallia, sir,”” he panted. ‘I'd like 
to borrow your jeep.” 

‘What for?” 

‘I’m in motor transport, sir, and was engaged in 
moving supplies up to your outfit. Er, did you hap- 
pen to hear a noise? That was my jeep hitting a mine. 
So I'd like to borrow your jeep to carry on.” 

Lieut. Mallia looked like the end man in a minstrel 
show who had been egged in Hoboken but pretty 
Soon he was Moving ’Em Up again. END 
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Two of the stars who have taken part in “Command 
Performance” shows for men overseas are Jack Benny, 
whose violin has snowed many, and comic, Harpo Marx 














HE big broadcasting studio in Hollywood was 

I packed to the gunwhales, the lights were down 

and the music of “Over There” faded into the 
background as Bing Crosby’s familiar announcer, 
Ken Carpenter, stepped before the mike and opened 
the show. 

“**Command Performance, USA.’ . .. The great- 
est entertainers in America . . . as requested by YOU, 
the service men and women of the United States’ 
armed forces throughout the world. 

*“**Command Performance,’ presented this week 
and every week "TILL IT’S OVER OVER THERE!” 

Thus was launched another edition of the popular 
“‘Command Performance;” but more than that, the 
announcer’s introduction told a story: 

The story of one of the greatest entertainment- 
morale operations of World War II, presented over a 
veritable network that threads its way across the 
face of Mother Earth, for the exclusive enjoyment 
and welfare of the nation’s fighting sons — Marine, 
soldier, sailor and coast guardsman alike. 

The producer of this week-in, week-out, “‘ ’till it’s 
over over there” production: the Armed Forces 
Radio Service, conceived and operated by the Army, 
but now supported and participated in by the Marine 
Corps and the Navy. 

The cast: $10,000,000 worth of talent which costs 
the AFRS nothing. Pick a star, from Broadway to 
Hollywood, and he or she is a willing performer for 
the AFRS. 

**Command Performance,” however, is only one of 
45 solid hours of listening time — not counting addi- 
tional records for backlog libraries — put out each 
week by the AFRS for the men overseas. Sixty-five 
programs are written, produced and distributed each 
week “from scratch,” along with hours of transcrip- 
tions made from the leading radio shows (decom- 
mercialized) emanating from Hollywood, New York, 
Chicago, etc. “‘ Mail Call,” ““GI Journal,” “ Jubilee,” 
“‘Melody Roundup” vie with ‘‘Command” in pop- 
ularity. 

Early in the war, Marines in the Pacific got some 
radio entertainment from Tokyo Rose. They liked 
her album of Crosby, Shore, Langford, Tommy 


Dorsey, Martha Tilton. But when Tokyo Rose broke 
out with their own “‘Marine Hymn,” that was too 
much. That’s when the AFRS came to bat. 

Now letters and requests from Marines are in- 
cluded in the hundreds received each week. 

“Commands” are varied. One Gyrene outfit 
wanted Dinah Shore to sing ‘‘ You’ll Never Know” 
and then hear the sound of “‘a Bronx mother calling 
her offspring to chow.” 

Out in a faraway foxhole a man got lonesome to 
hear some radio commercials (yes, he did, he did). So 
Crosby, Bob Hope, Dinah, Virginia O’Brien and 
Carpenter ganged up and gave out with 15 minutes 
of commercials, taken strictly from the bantam. Fred 
Allen obliged (using a roller skate) to make with the 
sound of an elevator door opening and closing for a 
homesick ope:ator from New York, and a Marine, 
C. L. Post, Jr., wrote in asking to hear “‘the voice of 
the girl who relieved me for active duty.” Her name, 
he said, was Pvt. Janet Swanson, USMCWR. 

On come the requests. Marine Captain Francis 
Knorp, newly attached to the Armed Forces Radio 
Service on Santa Monica Boulevard in Hollywood, 
expects — and awaits — the “‘commands” to increase 
from now on out. The AFRS is ready for them. 

And, afi... .ecording the sound of a steak frying, 
the eerie call of the foghorns at the Golden Gate, 
Carole Landis’ sigh, not to mention the squeal of a 
new-born piglet, the AFRS is surprised at nothing. 


FIELDS « BERGEN 


Charley McCarthy, backed by his famous mentor, . 
Edgar Bergen, takes on the indignant W. C. Fields 


LAMOUR * KYSER 
“Mugging” reaches its highest or “lowest” point in this 
corn pix of Dotty Lamour and bandsman Kay Kyser 





COMMAND PERFORMANCE (continued) 


LAMOUR « SIMMS * SHORE x GARLAND «x O’BRIEN * LANGFORD 


Glamor in a half dozen different varieties was on display when this group of Ginny, Dinah, Judy, Virginia and Frances. Cost of this talent on a commercial 
screen and radio beauties took over for one show. Left to right are Dotty, program would be enough to pay the wages of half the Gl’s on all fronts 
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CROSBY « DURANTE | HOPE « COLONNA * ALLEN 


The “groaner™ and his pal, Jimmy the “Schnozzle,” go Now it is the irrepressible Bob Hope, with his broadcasting 
into their routine while sending a song out over the air pal, Jerry Colonna, and the veteran comedian, Fred Allen 
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When he saw these females in uniform O’Hara 
wanted fo stand up and tell them about Brady 


GT. JOE O’HARA climbed the steps to the 

third floor of the Chicago post office. The long 

corridor was clean and severe. Halfway down 
he spied the sign that said Marine Recruiting 
Office. As he reached it, he paused momentarily to 
glance mockingly at the big poster with the picture 
of Uncle Sam pointing a finger at a beautiful babe 
and saying, ‘‘ Uncle Sam Needs You!”’ 

Lady Marines were strictly a laugh to O’Hara. 
They were, for the most part, agreeable little girls 
who pounded typewriters and sold gum at the PX. 
But when they called themselves Marines — and 
believed that they were — it made O’Hara sick .. . 
and mad. 

He strode inside the recruiting office and looked 
around. The place was a regular nest of them — a 
Staff Sergeant applying lipstick with a hand-mirror; 
a corporal straightening the seams of her stockings. 
They should find out what it took to wear the 
emblem of the Unite? States Marine Corps. They 
should all know about brady, for instance. He’d felt 
like standing up on a desk and telling them about 
Brady. 

If it weren’t for Brady, he wouldn’t be here now. 
He himself personally wouldn’t have any truck. 
whatsoever with any females in Marine uniforms. 
But when Brady asked him to deliver a note to one 
of these powder-puff leathernecks, he agreed. After 
all, there wasn’t anything he wouldn’t do for Brady. 

He wouldn't soon forget that day he’d been lucky 
enough to meet Brady. He’d been in his hastily 
scooped sand foxhole, surveying the situation. Two 
men lost from the squad, and orders to move in. 
Heavy machine gun fire flanking their advance. Japs 
— too many — dug in behind the road which skirted 
the beach where O’Hara just landed. Beyond the 
road lay a clearing, with dense forest on either side. 


ITHOUT being told, the men moved in. One 

by one, crawling slowly, silently infiltrating. 
Then they were across the road and creeping through 
the clearing. There was in-fighting in foxholes, ma- 
chine gun slugs ripping the dirt. But slowly the 
Marines gained ground. As each obstacle approached, 
it was met, sometimes at the cost of lives — but it 
was always met. 

Halfway through the clearing, the inevitable hap- 
pened; scathing cross fire, the dread of attacking 
troops. Abruptly the infiltration stopped. To move 
forward now was quick curtains. 

O’Hara followed a coral gulley into the dense 
underbrush. On his stomach, he worked forward. The 
gun causing one side of the cross fire was in a ruined 
stone farmhouse. Little was left but a pile of rubbish. 
Here the Japs had set a gun which was cutting men 
down like a scythe. 

Cautiously he crept, guided only by the sound of 
the gun. The ground was damp and warm, the under- 
brush soggy. On and on, long minutes. Then it was 
ahead of him. Four Japs knelt behind their gun. 
They peered anxiously toward the advancing lines. 
Again and again the gun chattered. Moving human 
targets went down. 

O’Hara carried only a carbine but, selecting his 
camouflage, he fired. The gunner slumped. They 
couldn’t see O’Hara and they had no cover. One 
tried to run — and made four steps. Then O’Hara 
picked off the other two. 

In a second, he was behind the gun; 400 yards 
away, the other half of the cross fire still hammered. 
In a moment the nest was cleaned out, as O’Hara’s 
slugs ripped in from their unprotected flank. He 


stood up and shouted and motioned the Marines to 
come ahead. It was a mistake. 

In another moment a Jap .25 cracked sharply. 
A bullet ripped through O’Hara’s shoulder. It seared. 
He found he couldn’t move his arm. 

Then he saw the Japs. They were counter-attack- 
ing for their positions. Painfully he swung the gun 
again, blistering fire out at the Japs. He was holding 
them long minutes, but he felt himself growing 
weaker... 


UDDENLY — running, diving, zigzagging — 

a figure shot across the clearing. Choosing 
cover as he could, the figure — in dusty dungarees -— 
plunged on. The zing of bullets kicked coral ahead 
and behind him. But on he came. To the men, 
straining in the foxholes behind him, O’Hara’s gun 
had been silent for hours before the dungareed figure 
finally tumbled into the ruined building. And that 
was how O’Hara met Brady. Or rather, how Brady 
met O’Hara. The chatter of the gun as Brady took 
over served notice to the Marines to advance 
again. ... 

Later, they found Brady with one hand stopping 
the blood flow of O’Hara’s wound and the other still 
sending bullets after the retreating Japs... . 

Now, as O’Hara glanced around the recruiting 
office and watthed a First Lieutenant fluffing her 
hair, he could barely repress a sneer. 

He looked away quickly. He walked up to a gray- 
haired male sergeant-major. He asked for this Madge 
Lane, this gal he was supposed to deliver a note for 
Brady. The graying top pointed to a far corner. 
Sitting behind a large, polished desk, pounding a 
typewriter was a red-headed girl. A picture of the 
powder puff Marine in line duty. 

Papers fluttered all over her desk. She looked 
very serious and intent, like somebody about to 
blast a pillbox or something. He headed toward her, 
catching the sweet scent of perfume as he advanced. 
**Now don’t the Marines smell nice,” he thought. 

But what he said was: 

“You Madge Lane?” He’d be damned if he called 
her Corporal Lane. 

She acknowledged it with a smile and a dimple. 
He handed her the note. 

“Well, so long,”” O’Hara said, and started away. 

‘‘Hey, wait a minute, Mac,”’ Madge called out. 
““You’re O’Hara, aren’t you? Brady’s always writing 
about you. How about a coke?” 

He wanted to say “nothing doing,” but he 
couldn’t rally his voice in time and before he knew 
it he was at the soda fountain of the corner drugstore. 


IKE a sap, he sat there drinking a coke even 

though he wasn’t thirsty, and, like a sap, he 

kept answering her questions about Brady, even 
though he didn’t feel like it. 

“*Brady’s a nice guy in a lot of ways, but how in 
the hell did he ever get messed up with a she 
Marine?” he thought. 

He caught Madge looking at him intently. 

**You are the moody one, aren’t you?” she said, 
showing that dimpled smile of hers. 

“I was just wondering how Brady met you?” He 
found his mind speaking the words without his 
consent. 

“‘Oh, you see Brady used to be stationed in this 
office,” Madge said. “I’m the woman Marine who 
released him to fight. Umm — he suggests that I 
show you the town. How about it, Sgt. O’Hara?”’ 

“That will be swell, Corporal,” saidO’Hara. §ND 


by Sgt. S. B. Scidmore 


She acknowledged thé greeting with a 
dimpled smile and he gave her the note 
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f upnywhere that you find an American Marine you'll find Yank ingenuity, a 


* exception. An idea plus some captured Japanese equipment paid dividends in lighter work ° Pay," 
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Ingenious pulley system, rigged up with the help of a Jap cable and other 
discarded equipment, lowers chow to Marines cleaning out Nips in the caves 


ARPO POINT is a rugged chunk of volcanic 
M rock, poking like a bony finger through deep 
waters of the central Pacific to form the 

southeastern promontory of the island of Tinian. 
Behind this jutting, forbidding tip lies what is prob 
ably the most hellish stretch of battleground yet 
encountered by Marines 

It has a little bit of everything fighting men don’t 
like. There is sheer cliff, several hundred feet of it 
rising straight out of the ocean and laced with a net- 
work of natural caves. These provide ideal hideouts 
for the remnants of Japanese forces which once gar- 
risoned the island 

Levelling off from the first cliff is a plateau of 
exposed ground, nearly a mile long and up to 200 
yards wide, which for many days was Tinian’s ‘‘No 
Man's Land.”’ Devoid of cover, it sweeps inland and 
is lost in the thickest sort of jungle underbrush 

A second cliff, fully as high and steep as the first 
and similarly threaded with caves, pushes sharply 
out of the jungle and overlooks the plateau’s mile 
long front 

“You've 
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of Hell’s Half Acre?"’ a Marine 


heard 


‘ey 


Six who played a large part in the development of 
novel arrangement tighten their cable on side of cliff 
34 


sergeant who had just struggled up the second cliff 
said, ‘*‘ Well, this is it.”’ 

Here, through the rocky honeycombs, the jungle 
and the flat tableland of Hell’s Half Acre, was fought 
the final phase of the battle of Tinian. The Japs had 
to be drawn from their caves, or, if they refused 
surrender terms, blasted from them. After the upper 
cliff was cleaned out it was necessary to move a 
Marine unit down upon the plateau, establish lines 
along its rim and go to work on the lower caves. 

At this point the problem of supply entered the 
picture. There was only one trail down the cliff, a 
steep narrow path which wound its way across open 
rock and through the dense trailing vines of jungle 
undergrowth. During the first day Marines occupied 
the plateau, 50 men, working steadily, could not 
carry enough food, water and ammunition. 

The problem was solved by typical Marine inge- 
nuity — plus a discarded Jap cable, pulley and a 
jeep. Marine First Lieutenant Karl T. Homer of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, gives one of his jeep drivers 
credit for the idea. The driver is PFC Edward D 
Dugan of Morristown, N. J. Dugan, with the help of 
PFCs Emil E. Schiefelbein and Herbert A. Vie, both 


Boxes of chow arrive at the end of the cable line 
and are unloaded for delivery to their buddies 


Three boxes of rations can be seen swinging in air as they start their 200-yard 
trip to waiting hands below. Ammo and water moved over the same hookup 


of St. Louis, Mo., and others, found the cable and 
swung it down the face of the cliff. Once at the bot- 
tom, they hacked their way through the jungle 
until they reached the edge of the plateau. There 
they anchored it around a tree 

Returning to the brink of the cliff, they secured 
the other end of the cable. Utilizing a pulley which 
rode on the cable and was guided by a long piece of 
rope they began lowering supplies the easy way. 
After some experimentation, the Marines introduced 
a major improvement of their method of transport- 
ing supplies. Hauling and lowering the rope by hand 
was tedious work. They found it much simpler to 
use a jeep as their source of power. 

Jacking up the rear end, they removed one of the 
tires and wound their rope around the rim of wheel. 
Putting the motor in reverse caused the rope to pay 
out slowly, guiding the pulley and its supplies to 
waiting hands 200 yards below. In forward, the rope 
coiled in, hauling empty water cans back up the cliff. 

Six thousand miles from home, the old Jap cable 
also formed a new link in Uncle Sam's postal service. 
“*Yes,’’ Lieut. Homer grinned, ‘“‘we even used it to 
deliver the U.S. Mail.” 


Power to operate the “line” came from a jeep which 
was jacked up and guide rope run around rear wheel 
END 





Chamberlgt# helped The guastill g& 
to smugg la Prguns and ammunition 


By Lieut. Weldon James. 
USMC Public Relations Officer 


The hitherto secret story 
of a Marine who continued 
to fight behind enemy lines 


on Jap-held Philippines 


OMEWHERE out in the Pacific is a young 

Marine ‘who need not be there. He could have 

been home for Christmas, the next, and the 
next — if he wanted to. But he chose to go back. 

This was no surprise to those Marines who knew 
Reid Carlos Chamberlain, 25, of El Cajon, Cali- 
fornia. Nor to his mother, Mrs. Ettie Chamberlain, 
a frail, semi-invalid whose pride in the Marine Corps 
is matched by her pride for her son. It had to be 
that way. 

Mrs. Chamberlain has had considerable corre- 
spondence with the Corps ever since 1938, when 
young Reid, at the end of his fourth year of high 
school, first enlisted. She and her husband, Donald 
Chamberlain, since deceased, fully approved. But 
in April, 1939, Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain had to 
ask for their son’s release. The father was already 
in the throes of his last illness; the mother was not 
strong enough to work. 

Young Reid, with serious blue eyes, wavy brown 
hair and a tanned ruddiness fresh from San Diego, 
got an honorable discharge to become the family 
bread-winner. He was still determined to make the 
Marine Corps his career (he enlisted in the Reserve 
the day of his discharge), but for the moment other 
duties were more pressing. He went to trade school, 
became a riveter in an aircraft plant. 

He was doing better than all right, and the air- 
craft company, reading the signs of the times, sought 
to get him discharged from the Reserve. But this 
required an application from Private First Class 
Chamberlain, and he never made it. On June 26, 
1941, he returned to active duty. 

On August 2 of that fateful year he voluntarily 
extended his four-year enlistment to five. Later that 
month he sailed from Mare Island to serve with the 
Fourth Marines in Shanghai. 

He wrote his widowed mother faithfully, once a 
week, describing the exotic life of the Paris of the 
Orient, the near-clashes with the arrogant Japanese. 
He could say little about the growing conviction 
among the Marines there that war was just around 
the corner. When the Marines pulled out of Shang- 
hai, and his letters began arriving from Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, Cavite, P. I., Mrs. Cham- 
berlain was not too surprised. 

Things happened rapidly then. The last letter she 
received from Cavite was dated Nov. 26, 1941. 
Pearl Harbor blew her world to pieces. No more 
letters. The Marine Corps sent a sympathetic note, 
promising news when it could get it. In February, 
at last, a cheerful note from Private First Class 
Chamberlain himself. Then the surrender of Corregi- 
dor. The Commandant wrote, with deep regret, that 
Reid would be carried as ‘‘ missing in action.” 

Long, long months later the widow back home in 
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El Cajon got the black news from Headquarters be- 
ginning: ‘“‘Deeply regret to inform you cablegram 
from International Red Cross Tokyo Japan reports 
that your son now reported to have died in the 
Philippines Your son’s splendid record in the 
service nobly gave his life in the performance 
of his duty.” 


HE grieving, ailing mother wrote back with 
simple eloquence that told worlds about both 
herself and her son 

“*I am more than grateful,"’ she wrote to the Com- 
mandant, “for your words of comfort I am sure 
he did all he could to the last But it’s hard to 
believe he’s gone yet I am sure he would rather 
have gone in battle than to have been a prisoner 
In his last letter to me, written Feb. 4, 1942, he said 
he had had some close calls but nothing to worry 
about, and he would keep pitching I do not re- 
gret that I let him go. It was his wish. I was and 
am proud of him. He was fine, and unassuming. 
I know of no better way to go than in the service of 
our country. I regret that I am not able to do some- 
thing myself 

These words were written in March, 1943. How 
right she was in her judgment of her son's unwilling- 
ness to be taken prisoner Mrs. Chamberlain was 
not to know for long months to come. She settled 
Reid's affairs and mourned his death. 

Back in the Philippines, young Chamberlain was 
very much alive, beginning an epic series of adven- 
tures seldom equalled in the history of the Corps 

At war’s outbreak he was serving with Company 
C, Ist Separate Marine Battalion, on Cavite. In 
those first hot days the Marines fought back with 
rifle fire to aid the ack-ack guns in repelling the 
heavy Japanese air onslaught. Three days after 
Pearl Harbor Reid sustained his first injury — a 
cracked right ear drum due to heavy detonations 
while the Americans were repelling Jap planes 
bombing the Navy Yard 

Then the Marines and the sailors were pulled out 
of Cavite to Bataan, to guard that peninsula strong 
hold until the armies of Wainwright and MacArthur 
could fight their way to that locale for their last 
great stand 

The Japs knew that battle plan as well as the 
Americans. The handful of Marines and the ship 
less sailors and planeless sailors, rapidly converted 
into Marine-trained infantry battalions, had a tough 
and little-publicized assignment from the very be- 
ginning. The Japs launched attack after attack from 
the ocean and the bay, seeking to capture Bataan 
before the Army could reach it in force. They were 
repelled and repelled again, and again 

It was in one of these actions that Reid was 
wounded. Fighting as an infantryman with Com- 
pany M, 3rd Battalion, Fourth Marines, he stopped 
a Jap machinegun slug with his right forearm. A 
corpsman treated the wound, and Reid remained in 
action 


erlain got off Corregidor, 
sea, became an Army officer, smuggled guns to guerrillas, | r 


Eleven days later, on March 10, 1941, he was pro- 
moted to Corporal. 

Before Bataan fell to the Japanese, the Marines 
moved again, this time to Corregidor. The gallant 
stand there was almost finished history when, on the 
morning of May 6, 1942, news of the impending sur- 
render was announced. 

Corporal Chamberlain was in no mood to sur- 
render. He knew of a motor launch he could use, and, 
with several Marine and Army companions, he did a 
disappearing act beneath the very noses of the con- 
quering Japs. 

They had to avoid Japanese shipping, Japanese 
planes, Japanese land patrols. They held their 
breath, and they made it to a point where friendly 
Filipinos guided them and hid them. How they got 
from island to island, where and how they served 
with various guerrilla bands, in those last long 
months of 1942, still may not be told. But the famil- 
iar pattern of substantial inroads on the enemy was 
continued. 

Near the end of the year they acquired a forty- 
five-foot Diesel-engined launch and set out for the 
coast of China. Reid had heard much about the 
effective work of the Chinese guerrillas while serv- 
ing in Shanghai; he had Chinese friends. He was 
bent on joining the Chinese guerrillas and “working 
his way” up to Chungking and the American forces. 

Their engine failed some 70 miles out at sea. A 
makeshift sail proved too small to be effective, and 
they drifted for 28 bitter days before landing again 
in the Philippines. On this heartbreaking trip there 
were ten desperate men -— five Filipinos, five Ameri- 
cans. Dodging Jap planes and ships was a minor 
part of their bleak voyage. They suffered an acute 
shortage of water and had no food the last few days, 
and their disappointment can only be imagined. 

Weak, but not despondent, they made an un- 
wanted Philippine shore again. The party split up, 
to insure greater security. Fed and cared for by 
friendly natives, Corporal Chamberlain regained 
his strength. With another American and two Fili- 
pinos he finally acquired a native sailboat, and this 
time set sail for Australia. The corporal was still in 
there pitching 


HEY reached another island ‘outside the 
Philippines,” and what he heard caused 
Chamberlain to change his mind. He bade his 
friends godspeed. For himself, he was going back. 
To date, he had been only with small, scarcely organ- 
ized bands of guerrillas. Now he had word of an 
organization on a really large scale, and he saw genu- 
ine opportunity ahead 
The friendly inter-islanders sailed him back to 
the Philippines, and, as promised, delivered him 
to a tough young colonel in the Philippine Army. 
The Filipino, in turn, took him to another leader 
a colonel in the U.S. Army, to whom Corporal 
Chamberlain, USMCR, reported “for duty.” 
Colonel ‘* X”"’ sized up the slender, hard-eyed young 


spent 28 days adrift at 


Marine; then asked him a few questions. Then he 
gave him a “‘guerrilla-field’’ commission on the spot. 
It was now Second Lieutenant Reid C. Chamber- 
lain, A.U.S., aide to Colonel “‘X’’! (Colonels in the 
field are authorized to commission men on the spot.) 
The Colonel had a great organization — soldiers, 
sailors, Marines, Filipinos everywhere, both the 
famous Scouts and the ill-trained but enthusiastic 
and effective volunteers. The Japs held the Philip- 
pines, but the underground was swallowing many a 
Jap in most mysterious fashion. Just how this or- 
ganization functioned may not be told, but published 
accounts of guerrilla warfare elsewhere in the Phil- 
ippines give an idea — the ambush of Jap patrols 
in the jungle, the sudden raid on ammunition dumps 
and supply stocks, the quiet bow-and-arrow death 
of any Jap who strayed too far from his garrison 
stronghold, the invaluable communication with 
MacArthur’s forces and the Navy “‘outside.” 


NE of Chamberlain's exploits can be told. The 

Colonel sent him “outside the Philippines” 
on a smuggling job. Wherever it was he went, the 
doughty Lieutenant returned with the goods — 
badly needed guns, gasoline, some powder, some 
lead, good enough material for the behind-the-lines 
jungle ‘‘munitions factories’”’ equipping those guer- 
rillas who as yet had not captured better stuff from 
the Japs. 

And whatever else he did, Lieutenant Chamber- 
lain was okay by the Colonel, who advanced him to 
First Lieutenant some eight months after his com- 
missioning. The Colonel also sent back a report that 
was to do young Chamberlain no harm. 

After a full two years in the Philippines, First 
Lieutenant Reid C. Chamberlain, U.S.A., finally 
came back to America. With him came other Army, 
Marine, Navy personnel, some of whom, with the 
guerrillas’ aid, had escaped from Jap prison camps. 
Certain members of the organization stayed on. 

Army Lieutenant Chamberlain was ready to get 
back into the Marine Corps again. Despite several 
bouts of malaria, his iron-man constitution had stood 
him in good stead; he was again a rugged 150- 
pounder; the doctors said he was in reasonably good 
shape, and he thought he could make it. 

In Washington, the paper confusion was great, 
but the lieutenant waded through it. The Marines 
gave him a necessarily tardy honorable discharge, 
retroactive to the day before he accepted the Army 
commission (January 15, 1943). The Army permit- 
ted him to resign his commission and, in turn, gave 
him an honorable discharge. 

Then the hardy youth, who did some growing up 
in his native Parkin, Arkansas, before his family 
moved west about 1930, re-enlisted in the Marine 
Corps. He was given immediately his old rating of 
corporal and appointment to the officer candidates’ 
class at Quantico. 

First, however, Chamberlain had less vigorous 
business to attend to. Lieutenant General Alexander 
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A. Vandegrift, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
presented him with the Distinguished Service Cross 
awarded by General MacArthur for ‘‘extraordinary 
heroism in action,” and arranged a rare thing in the 
service — a 60-day furlough. 

A few months earlier, the Marine Corps, on the 
basis of ‘‘ official and reliable”’ information, had been 
able to reveal to Mrs. Chamberlain that her son 
was indeed alive, but had to enjoin her to joyous 
secrecy. Not even the insurance company could be 
told, until Reid’s actual arrival home! 

Sixty days with his mother and old friends in El 
Cajon were not enough, Corporal Chamberlain 
found, to adjust himself to the bright new world of 
America after his dark two years abroad. He went to 
Quantico, but no sooner had he spent four days at 
that rigorous, fast-moving school, than he applied 
for transfer. The Corporal thought that if he could 
serve at San Diego, and see more of his family and 
old friends for “‘a few months,”’ he might complete 
his adjustment. 

It was an unusual request, but no more unusual 
than the corporal. His commanding officer, noting 
that Corporal Chamberlain was “extremely anxious 
for combat duty,”’ approved. And it turned out that 
an old friend from Bataan, Colonel (now Brigadier 
General) W. T. Clement was Commandant, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico. Colonel Clement “‘ strongly 
recommended” that the corporal’s request be 
granted. 

Without prejudice to his record, Corporal Cham- 
berlain was discharged from Candidates’ Class. He 
got his transfer, to Base Guard Company, MCB, 
San Diego. His orders stipulated he could not be 
transferred again without the express approval of 
Marine Corps Headquarters. He had a good state- 
side job. He was “‘stuck for the duration.” 

It was March 22, 1944, when he left Quantico for 
San Diego. Soon, by direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, he was presented the Purple Heart with 
Gold Star for those wounds of 1942. (The Marine 
Corps had already ruled that his mother could keep 
the Purple Heart sent her after the official announce- 
ment of his ‘‘death.’’) 

By his own terms, the Corporal had before him 
several months for ‘“‘readjustment.’’ But two weeks 
of his safe job in San Diego were enough. On April 14 
he wrote to the Commandant: “I respectfully re- 
quest that I be assigned to duty in a combat 
area...” 

The Corporal insisted that his malaria had been 
quiet for a long time, now. His commanding officer, 
approving, wrote that the Californian, among other 
assets, had ‘‘a valuable temperament for combat.” 

General Vandegrift agreed. Chamberlain, by this 
time a sergeant of two weeks’ standing, was on his 
way to fight the Japs again. 

Mrs. Chamberlain wasn’t surprised. She’d known 
all along it’d have to be that way 
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The “scoop” 





on federal and state programs 


getting the war won. It’s the winning of the 

war that in most cases will determine when you 
get back to your own community and your own family. 
But if you're like most Marines, you're thinking beyond 
the day of victory and wondering what's going to hap- 
pen to you when you return to the civilian world and 
face your own future. 

The rest of the people of the United States have been 
doing their share of thinking about that day, too. 
They are interested in what your future will be. 
Acting through agencies of government Federal, 
state and local they already have taken steps to 
establish certain rights and privileges for the nation’s 
veterans. 

Legislation already enacted and work under way 
provides for the most comprehensive program of vet- 
erans’ benefits in the history of the United States. 

The nation has remembered that many of the 
veterans of the last war came home to sell apples on 
street corners. It is determined that this shall not be 
the fate of the veterans of this war. Thus, one of the 
cornerstones of the new program is employment. 

When the Selective Service Act was passed, it pro- 
vided that men going into the service should get their 
jobs back, or jobs of like seniority and pay, wherever 
possible. That law is still on the statute books. It’s up 
to the individual to apply for his old job back within 
40 days after the date of his discharge. 

But the provisions of the Selective Service Act have 
been implemented by more recently enacted laws, 
among them the so-called “Gi Bill of Rights." 

At this time, the Federal program for veterans makes 
provision for help in job getting through a nation-wide 
network of employment offices. It seeks to put tue 
veteran in the right job niche through a system of 
vocational guidance and counseling. This will help the 
veteran get into a job which has a future a job for 
which he is qualified by aptitude, training and experi- 
ence, a job he will like and want to do, and one which 
offers him the best pay, working conditions and oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

Even under the most favorable conditions there will 
be some men who will not get jobs immediately. Others 
may experience unemployment during periods of sea- 
sonal decline, periods of re-tooling, and so forth. The 
government's program for veterans takes account of 
this fact and makes provision for the payment of 
readjustment allowances (unemployment compensation) 
to veterans who become unemployed through no fault 
of their own and who are unable to find suitable 


\ a Marine, you're concerned, first of all, with 


employment. 


OME Marines will prefer to go into business for 
themselves, rather than work for someone else. 
The desire to operate a small business, or to run a farm 
is a natural and traditionally American one. The 
Federal Government, recognizing that most veterans 
will have limited resources and hence limited credit, has 
made provisions so that veterans will be able to obtain 
loans with which to establish small business ventures or 
to buy and operate farms. 
Recognizing that many men went directly from 
school into the service, the program will enable veterans 


whose education was interrupted by the war to resume. 


where they left off. Since education costs money, the 
Federal program, logically, has made provision for funds 
for tuition and fees, for books, and for maintenance. 

The great majority of men in the service will return 
to civilian life in sound health. A small number will 
return with disabilities or with illness which may recur. 
And there’s always the chance that even the healthiest 
among the veterans will become ill and require exten- 
sive and expensive medical attention. All of these things 
were considered by the Congress in drawing up and 
enacting its program for extensive new medical facilities 
for veterans. 

These are just a few of the things for which the 
Federal Government has made provision. Many of the 
states have programs which supplement those of the 
Federal Government. 

While this is the picture today, it may not be the 
picture you will see when the date of your discharge 
arrives. As new problems arise, new laws will be enacted 
and new programs established, by Federal, state, and 
local agencies. 

The Federal agency principally concerned with 
veterans’ affairs will be the Veterans’ Administration. 

But the Marine Corps, recognizing its responsibilities 
to its men, already has set up a Marine Rehabilitation 
Office to assist Marines to get back to civilian life. MRO 
will first help many with any problems incident to their 
discharge. Then it will put the veteran in contact with 
the proper agencies of government and help him get the 
benefits to which he is entitled. On the following pages 
THE LEATHERNECK outlines these benefits in 
detail. 


Marines are wondering about the problems 
they will face when they’re civilians again 





“| The future worries me ... 
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1 To find a job 


2 To resume your education 


3 To get proper medical care 


S a veteran you have certain rights under laws which have been in force for 

many years. Other benefits will stem from more recently enacted legislation, 
such as the law commonly called the “Gt Bill of Rights." From time to time the several 
states and the Federal Government doubtless will modify the provisions of veterans’ 
legislation. But the story as it stands today is presented here. 

In addition to benefits available to veterans themselves, there are others provided 
in both Federal and state laws for the dependents of veterans. Some of these protect 
widows and children or surviving parents of veterans. Some are available in the form 
of increased payments for dependents. A veteran who chose to go to school, under 
the provisions of the GI Bill of Rights, for example, would receive additional benefit 
payments to care for his family while he attends classes. 

The Federal agency which will have the most comprehensive program for dealing 





YOUR JOB 














OUR job is of prime importance. As you know 
the Selective Service Act provides that you're 
entitled to your old job back for a period of at least a 
year or a job of like seniority and pay, provided you 
reapply for it within 40 days after your discharge. 
And, while the Selective Service System has an- 
nounced that it will enforce the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law, the act in itself is not an iron-clad 
guarantee that a job will be waiting for you when you 
doff your uniform and don your civilian clothes. 
Suppose you were in school when you joined the 
service and so have no job to go back to or perhaps 
you were self-employed and were not working for any- 
one else and so have no job to go back to what then? 
Or what if your former employer has gone out of busi- 
ness or his conditions have changed so that he is not 
legally bound to rehire you — what then? 


Placement and Counseling First of all the GI Bill 
of Rights provides that the facilities of the US Employ- 
ment Service shall be available to help you find a job. 
The branch of this service which deals specifically with 
veterans’ jobs is called the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. The employment service is a nation-wide 
Federal organization and is set up to assist persons in 
locating jobs in all parts of the country. 

Second, you will have the benefit of vocational 
guidance and counseling. In simple English this means 
that trained employment specialists will try to see that 
you get the kind of job for which you are best qualified 
by natural aptitude, ability, training and experience. 
Furthermore, this means they will try to help you find 
jobs which have a future — jobs which offer possibilities 
of continuous employment, which offer the best in pay 
and working conditions, and which have the best oppor- 


There’s help in getting your old job back or a new one 
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Readjustment Allowances 





Here’s what’s been done about the problems you'll face 


with veterans’ affairs is the Veterans’ Administration. Other agencies which will have 
a hand in the program are the War Manpower Commission, the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration, the Selective Service System, and other civilian 


agencies. 


State governments have provided certain other benefits. These range from cash 
bonuses in some states, to extensions of the validity of your driver’s license in others. 
The benefits vary from state to state. 

The Marine Corps, through its rehabilitation offices and other agencies which may 
be established in the future, also will play an important part in helping you make the 
transition back to civilian life. 


In general terms the laws which have been enacted to date by the Federal Govern- 


ment will help you: 


4 To get vocational guidance 
5 To get training in a trade 


6 To start your own business 





tunities for you to advance. Most important of all, they 
will try to help you find a job that you will like and 
want to do. 

The Marine Corps will work with the Employment 
Service to see that you get the kind of help you want 
and need and are entitled to. 


Employment Opportunities If you want to get train- 
ing for a job, the GI bill and other Federal legislation 
puts such job training within your reach. Under the 
GI bill every veteran who served 90 days or more and 
who was discharged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable is entitled to a year's refresher or re-training 
course. 

Further than that, under the Fitzgerald Act of 1937, 
which set up the Federal apprentice training service, 
veterans have preference for jobs as apprentices in the 
various trades, provided they have no disability that 
will hinder their particular trade. There are many trades 
in which the more common disabilities are no particular 
handicap. 

Fourth, if a veteran wants to work for the Federal 
Government, he is entitled to certain preferences. Dis- 
abled veterans will get 10 points added to their scores in 
civil service exams — other veterans will get five points 
added. The name of a disabled veteran will be placed 
ahead of all non-veterans on the eligible lists except for 
professional or scientific positions paying more than 
$3000 a year. 

The names of other veterans will be certified for jobs 
ahead of non-veterans with the same rating. In exami- 
nations for guard, elevator operator, messenger and 
custodian jobs, competition is restricted to veterans as 
long as they are available. The President may add other 
jobs to this list up to five years after the war’s end. 

Veterans also are to get preference in government jobs 
not under civil service. In general, veterans are to be the 
last discharged from these jobs when reductions in force 
become necessary, provided their efficiency ratings are 
as good as those of non-veterans. 


Readjustment Allowances — Should you be unable to 
find a job immedirtely, or lose your job through no 
fault of your own, you will get financial help to tide you 
over until you find another. This is called a readjust- 


Placement and Counseling 
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7 To buy your own farm or home 
8 To get a pension for disability 
9 To tide over periods of unemployment 


ment allowance. In non-legalistic terms it means 
unemployment compensation. 

To be entitled to a “readjustment allowance” you 
must have served in the armed forces after September 
16, 1940, and before the end of the present war. You 
must have been discharged or released under conditions 
other than dishonorable after 90 days or more of active 
service, or because of injury or disability incurred in line 
of duty. Your unemployment must have started within 
two years of discharge or the end of the war. No 
readjustment allowance is payable for any week com- 
mencing more than five years after the end of the war. 

When you file a claim you must be residing in the US 
and completely unemployed or (if partially employed) 
earning less than $23 a week. You must register and 
continue to report to a public employment office, be 
able to work and be available for suitable work. You 
will lose your payments if you leave suitable work 
voluntarily and without good cause, if you’re fired for 
misconduct, or fail to take a suitable available job. 

You may receive four weeks of allowance for each 
month of active service between September 16, 1940, 
and the end of the war, up to a maximum of 52 weeks. 
For the qualifying 90 days of service you will be entitled 
to eight weeks pay for each month. However, total 
number of weeks counted for payment may not ex- 
ceed 52. 

If you are totally unemployed you'll get $20 a week. 
If you are partially unemployed you'll get the difference 
between your wage and $23. If you were self-employed 
and earned less than $100 a month net you may still be 
eligible for an allowance. 

Where To Apply — To get your old job back appli- 
cation should be made directly to your former employer. 
It must be made within 40 days after your discharge. 

To get a new job application should be made through 
the nearest office of the Ynited States Employment 
Service. The same holds for vocational guidance. 

To get training under the provisions of the GI Bill 
of Rights applications may be filed with the regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration or with the ‘insti- 
tution you propose to attend. 

Applications for readjustment allowances are handled 
by the State Unemployment Commissions or Depts. 
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* YOUR EDUCATIO 








AS your military service headed off, interrupted, 

or interfered with your plans for an education? 
Would you like to go to school when your fighting days 
are over? The education or training you have always 
wanted may be yours for the asking. 

Educational aid is waiting for you provided: (1) you 
were discharged under conditions other than dishon 
orable; (2) you were not over 25 at the time you entered 
the service (if over 25 you must be able to prove your 
education was interrupted or interfered with by your 
service). However, if over 25, you are eligible for 
schooling under a refresher and retraining program; 
(3) you served 90 days or more; (4) you start your edu- 
cation not later than two years after discharge or the 
end of the war, whichever is the later date. 

If you served less than 90 days, but were discharged 
for a disability incurred in the line of duty, you are 
eligible for the educational benefits. However, time 
you may have served in an Army Specialized Training 
Program, or Navy College Training Program, or time 
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served as a Cadet or Midshipman in a Service Acad- 
emy, under certain conditions, does not count. 

If you are eligible for educational benefits, you may 
select your own course at any institution you are quali- 
fied to attend, provided that institution is on the list 
approved by the Veterans’ Administration. This in- 
cludes public, private, elementary, secondary and other 
schools having courses for adults; business schools and 
colleges; scientific and technical institutions; colleges, 
normal schools, and even industrial establishments 
providing apprentice or other training on the job. 


Tultien end Books — When your school is chosen, 
the Veterans’ Administration will pay the school the 
customary cost of tuition, fees, and similar expenses, 
such as the cost of books and equipment. Such pay- 
ments will not exceed $500 for a customary school year. 
Board and lodging are not included. 


Living Allowance — While you are going to school, 
with your expenses paid, you will also receive a living 





allowance. This amounts to $50 a month if you are 
single, and $75 a month if you have dependents, the 
extra $25 per month being for your femily subsistence. 

When you enter this educational program, it is for 
an initial period of one year, or its equivalent in part- 
time study. At the conclusion of the first year, if your 
work has been up to the required standard of the school, 
you will be entitled to additional education under the 
same financial terms. The length of training cannot ex- 
ceed four years, nor can it exceed the length of time you 
spent in active military service after September 16, 1940. 

If you are eligible for benefits in education, it is not 
necessary for you to continue studying the same courses 
or plan for the same education you did before the war. 
Once you are eligible, you may choose any type of edu- 
cational training, and get it, as long as you can meet 
the requirements of the school you choose. 

It is also possible to obtain school or college credit 
for certain courses you may have taken while in the 
service. Also, many institutions will admit students 
on general education development tests. You may also 
want these credits to show a prospective employer. 
For information, write to Marine Corps Institute, 
Marine Barracks, Washington 25, D. C. 














You can resume your studies free if the war halted them 
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to apply for a loan, does not 
mean that you will be able 
to obtain one by asking for it. 
The government guarantee 
makes it possible for you to 
borrow more than you might 
be able to borrow without such 
a guarantee, but your financial 
soundness and responsibility 








HEN you return to civilian life, the government 

is prepared to help you get off to a flying start 
by guaranteeing up to $2,000 of any loan you may re- 
quire to finance the start of your own business, the 
purchase of a farm or a home. 

This money is not given to you. The actual borrow- 
ing must be from a bank, building and loan association, 
one of several government agencies, or other lending 
organization. If you can qualify for a private loan, the 
government will guarantee 50°, of that loan, but in no 
case will the guaranteed amount exceed $2,000. These 
loans must bear interest at not more than four per cent 
and must be paid up in 20 years. The government 
pays the interest on the guaranteed amount for the first 
year only. 

A loan may be obtained for more than one purpose, 
but the total guaranteed by the government cannot 
exceed $2,000. Consult your MRO about this. 

Two or more veterans buying the same business, for 
example, can get separate loans, each man eligible for 
the maximum guarantee of $2,000. If a husband and 
wife are both veterans, they can also make separate 
applications, and each get the maximum guarantee. 


Homes — You may borrow money to build, buy, or 
repair a home. You will have to prove that you are a 
good financial risk, that your anticipated income will 
enable you to meet contracted payments, and that the 
purchase price does not exceed a reasonable, normal 
value. Merely having been in service and hence eligible 


Government will 


must be of as high a stand- 
ard as anyone else who borrows. 

Loans for homes will be of special interest to those 
veterans who are going back to work when they leave 
the service, rather than to school. Home loans will 
enable them to secure the necessary lump sum for a 
down payment or outright purchase much sooner than 
otherwise would be possible. Property on which loans 
are made must be useful and reasonably necessary, 
and a home is considered both of these. 

Loans are also made for repairs, alterations, improve- 
ments, to pay up back property taxes, or for farm 
equipment. 


Business — If you want to go into business after you 
leave the service, it will be up to you to prove that you 
have a reasonable chance of making a go of your ven- 
ture and that there is a sound economic need for that 
business. 

You may be one of those who had a business of your 
own before you went into the service, and had to close 
it up, or turn it over to someone else when you left. 
Now you want to return to that business. 

It will be in your favor if you can show previous 
business experience, and if you have some capital of 
your own, even a small amount, to put into reestab- 
lishing your business life. A sound financial past will 
help you in getting started on your good business future. 

Money can be obtained through the small-business 
loan program of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. You may apply for a loan through a bank or other 
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financial institution. If the bank cannot make the loan, 
application should be filed directly with the RFC 
through its loan agencies. Remember that for business 
loans, it is essential you prove your ability and experi- 
ence to provide a reasonable likelihood of success. 


Farms — A farm after the war is the dream of mil- 
lions of men in the service. Many of them have farm 
backgrounds, and know what farm life means. Many 
others have little more than vague notions about prac- 
tical farming, and see their dream farm as a place to 
“get away from it all,’’ hunt, fish, and work a little. 

If you plan to go back on the farm after the war, 
and need a loan to buy that farm, or to modernize 
and equip one you may already own, you may get the 
$2,000 maximum guarantee if you need it. 

You will have to prove that you have a reasonable 
chance of success as a farmer, and those of you who are 
planning to venture on the farm for the first time will 
have to be mighty convincing. 

The Department of Agriculture in Washington has 
designated Orlin J. Scoville, an expert in the farm 
management division of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, as the man to query if you have plans for 
being a farmer. Sound information and advice on 
opportunities in farming, farm costs, methods, credit 
and operation, can also be obtained from your county 
agricultural agent. A booklet on this subject, “Shall 
I Be A Farmer?”’ (AWI-105) is available upon request 
from the Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
a 

Requests for home and farm loans should be made 
directly to the bank or other loan agency from which 
you wish to borrow. They will take care of all the inves 
tigation and appraisal that is necessary. 

Loans for a farm, a home or a business can be ob- 
tained when you leave the service. It is not easy, 
because no one is throwing or giving money away. 
But if you can prove you are responsible, and a good 
risk, you can take advantage of this help to your future. 


help you get loans for things like this 
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If you need medical care, the best will be there for you 
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ROVISIONS for the health of veterans are 

important parts of the recently enacted GI Bill 
of Rights as well as legislation which had been enacted 
in previous years. Extensive programs have been 
established to provide for the disabled veteran. 


New Hospitals —- The thorough medical care which is 
given all men in service will be theirs after they are 
discharged. Every veteran is entitled to needed hospital 
care for the rest of his life. To insure this, the Veterans’ 
Administration is spending five hundred million dollars 
to build new hospitals. 

According to present plans, there will be 100,000 
hospital beds available by 1945, and 300,000 beds by 
1975, at which time peak capacity is expected. 

A veteran who lives in an area where there is no 
veterans’ hospital can write to the nearest one, request- 
ing an examination. In many cases his transportation 
will be paid for. To make things more convenient for 
the veteran, there are ‘‘fee-basis’’ doctors who cooperate 
with the program, who can examine the man and 
recommend his admission to a hospital if it is deemed 
necessary for service-connected illness, examination fee 
is paid by the Veterans Administration. 

Although every veteran is eligible for this ‘hospital 
care, in cases of crowding, those who were disabled in 
the line of duty are given priority. 

Whenever veterans of any war who have been dis- 
charged other than dishonorably, require hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care for non-service-connected ill- 
ness or injury, existing at the time of discharge or 
occurring later, and swear that they are financially un- 
ible to pay for such care, they may receive it free of 
charge at a Veterans Administration facility, provided 
that accommodations are available at the time. 


Modern Facilities The hospitals which exist, and 
those which are being constructed to care for veterans, 
incorporatgf/all that modern medical science can provide 
to re-build men physically and mentally. 

Of the 94 hospitals now in existence, 51 are general 
and surgical, 30 are neuro-psychiatric hospitals, and 13 
are tuberculosis hospitals. 

Each one has a well equipped physio-therapy depart- 
ment under a physician designated as Reconstruction 
Officer. Occupational therapy is as much a part of the 
healing process in these institutions as is medicine. 

The trend in occupational therapy is away from rug 
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Veterans’ ‘Homes 





weaving and broom making, toward such activities as 
automobile repair, landscaping, and gardening. For 
those who feel the need of greater mental activity, there 
is library work, correspondence study courses, and 
classes, all of which already have shown worth in a 
medical, as well as vocational and cultural sense. Thus, 
the hospital often is the means to a new life, as well as 
a new health. 


Non-Hospital Care —- Medical care for veterans is not 
limited to those who need hospitalization. Ordinary 
medical attention also may be provided for you. 

If the condition that demands medicine, dental work 
or other treatment, was caused or aggravated by your 
service in the armed forces, that care will be provided 
by the Veterans Administration. It must be established, 
however, that your condition was caused or aggravated 
in the line of duty. 

When the nature of his or her disability requires 
domiciliary care, a home, rather than hospitalization, 
the ex-serviceman or woman is provided with such 
care by the Veterans Administration. 


Prosthetic Devices Whenever a device such as an 
artificial limb is required because of injuries sustained 
in line of duty it is provided gratis by the government 
in all cases. Ordinarily these devices are supplied to 
the patient before he is discharged from the service hos- 
pital. But anything in the way of refitting and replace- 
ment is furnished. If the wearer needs additional train- 
ing in their uses, this service also is supplied by the 
Veterans Administration. 


Pensions —- The veteran who is discharged with a 
disability is immediately eligible for two types of pen- 
sions which may total as much as $265 a month if he is 
totally disabled. 

Every disabled veteran receives a pension based on 
degree of impairment. For a disability received in the 
line of duty, the degree of impairment it imposes is 
decided, and payment made. The average impairment 
has been found to be 40 per cent and monthly payment 
is $46. 

In addition to the pension paid for degree of impair- 
ment, another, specific pension is paid for definite 
anatomical losses. For loss of an arm, leg, or eye, the 
fixed sum of $35 a month is paid as specific pension. In 
addition, the degree of impairment caused by the dis- 
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ability is decided, and percentage pension paid. A leg 
amputation at the ankle, rated as a 40 per cent impair- 
ment would call for a percentage pension of $46. 
Amputation at the hip, if rated as a 90 per cent impair- 
ment, would be paid for at $103.50 monthly, in addition 
to the $35 specific pension also paid monthly. 

No impairment rated at less than 10 per cent is paid 
for. One hundred per cent impairment payment is $115, 
for the percentage pension. 

Total disabilities not suffered in the line of duty also 
make a veteran eligible for a pension. This is paid at a 
flat rate of $50 a month ($60 after ten years or after age 
of 65). These non-service-connected pensions are pay- 
able only to veterans who have served 90 days or more, 
and whose annual income does not exceed $1000 if single 
or $2500 if married. 


Vocational Training — Where a service-connected dis- 
ability makes it necessary for a veteran to learn a new 
skill, he may train with all expenses paid, and receive a 
pension to live on while studying. 

During training, if the veteran's disability pension is 
less than $92 a month, it is increased to that figure, if he 
is single; to $103.50 if married, with an added monthly 
allowance of $5.75 for each child, and $11.50 for each 
dependent parent. This training course may last as long 
as four years, but must be completed before six years 
after the end of the war. 

Additional payment by an employer while training is 
going on is allowed if the combined pension and salary 
does not exceed normal wages for the job. The trainee 
can obtain an interest-free loan of up to $100 if needed. 

All tuition, books, supplies and equipment are sup- 
plied at government expense to the disabled trainee. 
After graduation, or completion of training, immediate 
placement is attempted. 

As part of the basic vocational training statute there 
is a provision that states that if a veteran suffers addi- 
tional injury or death as a result of a course of voca- 
tional training, without his own fault, this will be re- 
garded as service-connected. Application for additional 
benefits so accruing must be made within two years. 


Veterans’ Homes A veteran who is so disabled that 
he cannot earn a living, and is without adequate means 
of support, may apply for admission to one of the 
numerous National Soldiers’ Homes for the disabled, 
which are located in many parts of the country. 
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ISCHARGE PAY 


A™ of most servicemen (when they're shooting the 
breeze about what they'll do first thing on getting 
out of uniform) seems to be to take a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion. This is a perfectly natural reaction, and for- 
tunately for you, the Government is making this 
possible through nominal mustering out pay. However, 
don’t forget that you must register with your old 
employer, if you had one, within 40 days of discharge 
in order to make use of the Federal guarantee that your 
job will be ready for you. After you have seen your 
old employer, worked out with him mutually agreeable 
terms for your return to work, then you can lie back 
and enjoy those longed-for days of complete leisure. 

Remember also, that mustering out pay is designed 
to cover the transition from military to full civilian 
status and not to finance an extended vacation. Sure, 
take it easy for a while; you've carned a rest. But the 
doctors all say that the sooner a serviceman gets back 
into civilian harness, the better he's going to feel. 

Probably the most important rule about mustering 
out pay is that you have to apply for it. This is not so 
silly as it sounds; quite a few thousands of dollars are 
still sitting in the Federal treasury unclaimed, because 
discharged servicemen failed to apply for their mustering 
out pay. Perhaps where you are mustered out, this will 
be handled for you, but don't take a chance make 
sure the officers handling your case know you want 
the cash 

This cash payment is paid by the particular branch of 
service from which the veteran is honorably discharged, 
and under the law it is paid according to length and 
place of service. Assuming that your base pay at time 
of discharge is not more than $200 a month (if it is, 
the government figures you don’t need the money, and 
won't allow you mustering-out pay), here is what you 
are eligible for 

Less than 60 days’ service $100 at time of dis- 
charge; no more. More than 60 days’ service $100 
at time of discharge, and $100 more 30 days later. More 
than 60 days’ service and duty overseas (for any length 
of time) $100 at time of discharge, $100 more 30 days 
later and a final $100 at the end of 60 days. In the 
unlikely event that anyone reading this was discharged 
before the law was enacted, such veteran should send 
original discharge papers to Commandant, Marine 
Corps, claiming the pay applicable to his case. 


S AN ex-Marine you may be entitled to legal protection under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, which makes it possible for the courts to 
suspend enforcement of certain civil liabilities such as collection of debts, contracts, 
repossession of property, collection of certain taxes, sale of property for taxes, eviction 
of dependents for non-payment of rent, insurance premiums and rights in public 
lands. Such suspension is effective, when granted, only up to six munths after dis- 
charge from the service. However, other legal aid continues available to the veteran. 
Counsel may be obtained without charge through State Chairmen of the American 
Bar Association and from local Selective Service boards, through the facilities of the 
Red Cross or through the Legal Aid Society. Marine Corps Rehabilitation officers 
also may be able to help you with your legal problems. 
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THE unhappy event you receive a discharge other than honorable or a medical 
discharge under conditions you believe detrimental to yourself and your future, 
you have the right of review. This right is effective for 15 years after discharge. 
However, servicemen dishonorably discharged under a general court martial do 
not have this right. They may appeal to their Congressmen for enactment of a 
special bill reversing the general court. Request for more favorable review of dis- 
charge should be made to Marine Corps Headquarters, and a review board com- 
posed of at least five officers will handle the plea. The board is liberal in providing 
means for a good presentation of the case, but its decisions are stern. So far, Navy- 
Marine review board has over-ruled the original discharge of only one Marine. In 
that case the papers were amended to read discharged ‘“‘under honorable conditions.” 

















DEPENDENTS’ BENEFITS 





OR your peace of mind, there is little the Govern- 

ment has overlooked in regard to aid for your 
dependents. Most contingencies have been covered, 
from special burial allowances to assistance in obtaining 
jobs for widows or wives of deceased or disabled 
veterans. Cash payments in the form of death gratui- 
ties, and pensions are provided for dependents of dis- 
abled or deceased servicemen. Most important of these 
benefits to the dependents of servicemen are listed be- 
low, but affected persons should not overlook the con- 
sultation services available at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration branches, where advice on unusual cases may 
be obtained 


Jobs for Dependents —- Wives and widows of disabled 
veterans are given certain preferences for positions in 
the United States Civil Service. Special attention and 
assistance will be provided by the local offices of the 
United States Employment Service and local Veterans’ 
Employment representatives to members of veterans’ 
families seeking suitable employment. Don’t hesitate 
to call on these agencies for assistance; they are hired 
for that very purpose. 


Pensions for Dependents When a member or former 
member of the armed forces dies of a service-connected 
disability, his widow, children and dependent parents 
may file claims for pension with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. A veteran’s own pension for disability is not 
continued after his death. 

Pensions are paid by the Veterans Administration to 
dependents of a member of the armed forces who dies 
as a result of a service connected disability, as follows: 
To a widow where there is no child, $50 a month. To 
a widow with one child, $65 per month and $13 for 
each additional child. Where there is no widow, to one 
child $25 monthly, to two children $38 and $10 for 


each additional child, the total being divided equally 
among them. As to widows and/or children, the total 
monthly payment may not exceed $100. A dependent 
mother or father may receive $45 per month. If both 
claim pension, each receives $25 a month. 

If a veteran with a service connected disability dies 
as the result of other causes and his widow and/or 
children are in need, they may receive from the Veter- 
ans Administration the following pensions: Widow, 
$35 a month; widow with one child, $45 and $5 for 
each additional child; one orphan child, $18; two or- 
phans, $27; three orphans, $36 with $4 a month addi- 
tional for each additional orphan, the total to be equally 
divided. Total monthly payments may not exceed $64 
and these pensions may not be paid to a widow without 
children, or an orphan, whose income exceeds $1000, 
nor to a widow with a child or children whose income ex- 
ceeds $2500 per year. 


Social Security Benefits In event of the death of a 
member or former member of the services who had 
civilian employment in private business or industry 
before entering the armed forces, insurance benefits 
may be payable on his social security account. This 
should not be overlooked, and the next of kin should get 
in touch immediately with the nearest Social Security 
Board office, giving full details, particularly social 
security number, of the veteran. 


Government Insurance Upon the death of a veteran, 
his next of kin should immediately notify the Director 
of Insurance, Veterans’ Administration, who will for- 
ward all necessary blanks to the beneficiary. In the case 
of National Service Life Insurance, payment will be 
made by the Veterans’ Administration, not in one lump 
sum, but in 240 equal monthly payments if the bene- 
ficiary is under 30 years of age; or in equal monthly 
installments for life, if beneficiary is 30 or over. 








Special Pension Increase — The pension of a disabled 
veteran who is receiving vocational training may, under 
proper conditions, be increased when necessary to help 
support a wife, husband, children or dependent parents. 


Disabled Dependents — Disabled dependents of employ- 
able age may secure through the State Rehabilitation 
Agency special training and other services necessary to 
prepare them for jobs. State Boards of Vocational 
Education or the nearest United States Employment 
Service office will assist in such cases. 


Death Gratuity Death of a Marine while in active 
service (not as result of his own misconduct) entitles his 
widow to a cash payment equal to six months pay. If 
no widow, payment is made to surviving children; if no 
children, then to the dependent relative named. If no 
beneficiary has been named, a claim blank is mailed 
(upon request only) to a qualified relative. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Marine Corps in such cases. 
No mustering out pay is granted dependents receiving 
this gratuity. 


Back Pay Balance of any pay account remaining 
due a Marine who dies while in service will be paid to 
next of kin, upon filing proper claim, on forms available 
from USMC, with the Claims Division, General Ac- 
counting Office, Washington 25, D. C. Unpaid porticas’ 
of muster-out pay may be claimed by widow, children 
or surviving parents. 


POW and Missing in Action So long as servicemen are 
prisoners of war, interned in a neutral country or listed 
as missing in action, dependents will continue to receive 
family allowances and allotments. These payments stop 
with death of servicemen, regardless of circumstance. 


Burial Funds —-A veteran discharged other than dis- 
honorably may be buried in a national cemetery. Under 
certain conditions his wife and minor children may also 
be buried there. Veterans’ Administration will reim- 
burse families for up to $100 of funeral costs. Head 
stones are supplied and all Marines and ex-Marines are 
entitled to full military honors, including detail of cight 
men and a music, at least. 
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What The States Are Doing 





ANY States have laws on their 
statute books which provide 
benefits for veterans in addition 

to those provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Much of the State legislation 
deals with the veterans of past wars. 
However, an increasing number of 
States are extending the veterans’ legis- 
lation to include the veterans of World 
War II. 

Some of the State laws that now are 
operative were passed before the enact- 
ment of the Federal law commonly 
known as the GI Bill Of Rights. As a 
result of the enactment of this statute 
veterans’ benefit provisions in the vari- 
ous States may be modified in the 
future. 

The legislatures of many of the 
States will be in session during the 
winter months of 1945. 









6 LUlceonse Fee Exemptions Various occupational li- 
cense fees are waived for veterans in different states. 
In some cases, the exemption is granted only to dis- 
abled veterans. In others, it applies to all veterans in 
certain occupations. The provisions vary widely. Only 
a portion of the license fee, up to a maximum dollar 
amount is exempted in some cases. Occupations affected 
by these waivers range from peddling of goods to the 
practice of medicine. 








10 Burial Benefits — Quite a number of states make pro- 
vision for the burial of veterans. In some cases the burial 
benefits are available only to destitute veterans and 
their wives and children. In others they are available 
to all veterans. Some states provide that indigent vet- 
erans may not be buried in Potter's Field. Provisions 
also are made that states shall apply to the Federal 
Government for suitable headstones and have them set 
in place 

















1 Service Commissioner or Bureau — Quite a number of 
states have set up offices of this nature. Details of the 
operations of Veterans’ Service Bureaus vary from state 
to state, but the general purpose is the same: to assist 
veterans in obtaining the benefits to which they legally 
are entitled. For example, the state officer will assist 
veterans in filing claims, obtaining records they need, 
applying for various types of assistance. Some states 
will have veterans’ offices in every county. In others, 
the central office in the state capital is the principal 
point of contact. 


7 Free Record Service — The free record service pro- 
vided to veterans by various states is of two general 
types. States marked for this service provide one or 
both. 

A number of states have set up procedures to permit 
local recorders or other public offices to record discharge 
papers, service records and other important documents 
of servicemen. In other states such records may be 
filed for safekeeping with public offices. 

A second type of service is the furnishing of free pub- 
lic records to servicemen. Such documents as birth cer- 
tificates which veterans may need in order to file claims 
for benefits are to be furnished free in many states. 
Others provide that veterans’ documents shall be notar- 
ized without charge. 





11 Property Tax Exemption — Most of the states have 
limitations on the types of property and the valuation 
which may be exempted from state taxation. Both real 
and personal property are exempted in some states, 
in others only one or the other is free from taxation. 
Generally, real property exempted from taxation is 
homestead, or property in which the veteran is actually 
living. Real estate up to a fixed valuation, such as 
$1000 or $2000 is exempted from taxation. Personal 
property up to a fixed amount such as $500 is free from 
taxation. The conditions are different in each state. 
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2 State Job Preference — Like the Federal Government, 
many states have made provision for servicemen to 
receive preference in state employment or to receive 
added credit on scores for state civil service positions. 
Conditions of job preference for veterans vary. In at 
least one state, veterans get preference in county civil 
service exams. The wives of disabled veterans or wid- 
ows of veterans get job preference in some states. 





This index shows veterans’ bene- 
fits available in the several states. 
For example, if your state is fol- 
lowed by the number 2, it means 
benefit number 2, state employ- 


Alabama — 1 
Arizona — Be 2, 5, 6, ve 10, 1 Be 13 
Arkansas — 1 


California — 1, 2,3, 4, 5,7, 8, 11, 
12, 13 


Colorado — 1, 8 


Connecticut — 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12,13 


Delaware — 1, 4, 9, 10 

Florida — 1, 4, 6, 7, 11 

Georgia — 1, 4, 6, 12 

idaho— 1,2,5,7,8,10,11,12,13 
Winois—1,2,3,4,5,7,8,10,12,13 


indiana — 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 13 


lowa — 3,5,8,10,13 . 
Kansas — 2, 5, 7, 8, 10, 13 
Kentucky — 1, 7, 13 
Louisiana — 1, 2, 4, 9, 11, 13 
Maine — 1, 5, 9, 11, 12, 13 
Maryland — 1, 4, 5, 13 


Massachusetts — 1, 2,4, 5, 6,7, 8, 
9, 10, 13 


Michigan — 1, 2, 4, 5, 9 
Minnesota — 1, 3, 4. 5 
Mississippi — 1, 4 
Missouri — 1. 4. 12 
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For World War Il Veterans 
















Educational benefits for vet- 
erans are available in several states. These range from 


3 Education Provisions 








4 Aid for Dependents — There ace various types of 
state aid available to the dependents. of veterans. 
States marked as providing such assistance make one 
or more of these types available. One important type of 
aid is educational aid for children of veterans killed in 
line of military duty. Some states fix an annual amount 
which may be spent for the education of children of 
deceased veterans. Others provide free admittance to 






















. free tuition, books, and living expenses up to a total state institutions of learning, and the like. 

re of $1000 for any one veteran in one state, to free ad- Another type of assistance is medical care for the 5 Assistance to Destitute Vets — Some states have made 

3. mission to state schools in others. It is considered children and wives or widows of servicemen. provision for cash assistance to destitute veterans for 

at likely that some of the state educational provisions A third type of assistance includes financial aid to varying periods of time. These benefits are in addition 

il will be modified in view of the passage of the GI Bill the dependent children and wives or widows of service- to the soldiers’ homes which a number of states oper- 

i- of Rights which permits many servicemen to go back men. Wives of disabled veterans and veterans’ widows ate. In other states financial assistance to indigent 
to school at Federal expense. get job preference in some states. veterans takes the form of loans. 

_ } ment preference, is available. 

s. Since details vary from state to 

I. state, consult your state govern- 

ns ment officials and your local MRO 

y- for complete information. 





Montana — 3 

Nebraska — 1, 11 
Nevada — 1 

New Hampshire — 8, 13 


New Jersey — 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 13 


New Mexico — 11 

New York — 1, 3, 13 

North Carolina — 2, 4, 6, 13 
North Dakota — 1, 13 

Ohio — 2, 13 

Oklahoma — 1, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13 
Oregon — 1, 2, 3, 5,7, 10, 11, 13 
Pennsylvania— 1,2,4,5,7,10,12 
Rhode Island — 4, 13 

South Carolina — 2, 4 

South Dakota — 2, 3, 8 
Tennessee — 1, 2 

Texas — 1, 2, 3, 5,7, 11 

Utah — 1, 7, 11 

Vermont — 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 13 
Virginia — 4, 5, 6,7 

Washington — 2 

West Virginia — 1, 4,7, 10, 12, 13 
Wisconsin — 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9 
Wyoming — 2, 8, 10, 13 











8 Veterans’ Homes — For the veteran who has no other 
place to go, several states have established soldiers’ 
homes. The requirements for admittance vary. In some 
cases only veterans of a certain age or with a certain 
degree of disability are eligible for residence in a sol- 
diers’ home. Some states have established temporary 
rest centers for veterans who have been discharged for 
medical reasons. 












12 Vecational Rehabilitation —- Opportunities for voca- 
tional rehabilitation are available to veterans in a num- 
ber of the states. In general, the rehabilitation pro- 
grams are more extensive for disabled veterans than 
they are for those in sound health. These programs are 
designed to enable the veteran to become proficient 
in a trade or occupation and otherwise prepare to earn 
a living. Opportunities for job training, for occupa- 
tional therapy and special types of medical care are 
provided. 



























9 Hospitals or Medical Aid — In addition to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities operated by the Federal 
Government and those which will be constructed under 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights, a number of states 
operate hospitals for veterans. Still other states make 
provision for medical care for veterans through the 
facilities of existing hospitals and through private 
medical practitioners. 


13. Miscell Benefits — There are many other 


benefits for veterans which some of the states provide. 
For example, California, Oklahoma and Oregon assist 
veterans in the purchase of homes and farms. Connecti- 
cut admits graduates of approved law schools to the 
bar without examination. Connecticut, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey and Vermont provide bonuses 
to certain veterans. New Jersey and Oklahoma assist 
veterans in establishing small businesses. California, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, and Vermont make 
unemployment payments. In Illinois, a veteran’s prop- 
erty cannot be attached for back rent. In New Jersey, 
no veteran’s salary may be attached for a pre-war debt. 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Wyoming exempt certain veterans from 
poll tax payments. Arizona and Louisiana and Wyo- 
ming give veterans special rights in the homesteading 
and settlement of land. Many states provide renewal 
of drivers’ licenses without charge. Others provide 
hunting and fishing licenses free or at reduced charges 
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Six men of the Marine Corps who recently have become 







PFC Herold Leonard Dye was discharged in September 
of 1944 on a medical survey. He had completed two 
tours of duty, the first from 1937 to 1941 and the 
second from July of 1943 until his discharge. He had 
seen service in Cuba and had done cruise duty in the 
South Atlantic and Caribbean area. Dye received 
$200 in mustering-out pay and $11.50 (per month) 
disability pension and has since applied for an 
increase in this. 

Dye, whose wife is an experienced beauty parlor 
operator, wants a career as a beauty parlor manager 
in partnership with his wife. Her experience is what 
he hopes will convince a bank that he is a good risk 
for a business loan of $2,000 under the GI Bill of 
Rights. Such a loan, contrary to a belief widely held 
among servicemen is not made by the government. 
It is a private loan made by a bank (or a loan com- 
pany, insurance company, etc.), 50% of which is 
guaranteed by the government, up to a $2000 maxi- 
mum guarantee. Dye has contacted the Veterans’ 
Administration about it and they are now setting 
the machinery in operation to get the loan. 

A loan to enable them to start a business of their 
own is one type of loan that many veterans will seek 
under the provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 











Staff Sergeant Thomas H. Nolan, Jr. was discharged in 
April of 1944 on a medical survey. Nolan received 
$300 in mustering-out pay. He had seen service in 
Cuba, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Zealand 
and Guadalcanal. Before entering the Corps he had 
been a factory clerk, machine operator and elec- 
trician. He did not wish to return to any of these 
occupations. He wanted to make use of his service- 
acquired skill. 

He had been a platoon leader supervising com- 
munications operations. As a result, he was placed 
as an inspector of marine operations in the port of 
New York inspecting ships, piers, lines, winches 
and workmen's safety in the employ of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company. 

Nolan also received out-patient treatment at the 
Bronx Veterans’ Hospital, attended New York 
University for a while under the GI Bill of Rights, 
spent his mustering-out pay on an engagement ring 
and intends to obtain a GI loan (as soon as he mar- 
ries) to build a home. 

Many veterans probably will do as Nolan plans 
to do and take advantage of the GI Bill's loan pro- 
visions in order to build that home they always have 
wanted to own. That’s why provision was made. 





PFC Morris Brandstein was discharged in April of 
1944 because of malaria. He had seen service in 
Cuba, New Caledonia, Guadalcanal, and Rendova. 
He received $300 in mustering-out pay and an $80.50 
(per month) disability pension which was to be 
reduced to $23 in a few months. Brandstein wanted 
to learn a trade, but he had a wife to support. 

Due to his military experience in radar operation, 
Brandstein was placed in a Navy Department job 
(Office of the Inspector of Navy Materials) as an 
assistant radio inspector, inspecting finished radio 
equipment at defense plants ready for shipment to 
the Navy. His starting salary was $2200 a year. 

At the same time, Brandstein entered RCA Insti- 
tute as a student. He attends this course three 
nights a week, studying electrical engineering and 
specializing in the field of radio. This is normally a 
full-time two-year course which will take Brandstein 
five years to complete with night attendance. His 
tuition fee for the course will be paid for by the 
Veterans’ Administration under the GI Bill of 
Rights. 

There doubtless will be many other Marines who 
will follow the same course as PFC Brandstein, 
working during the day and going to night school. 
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Sergeant Maurice H. Pion was discharged after his 
left arm had been amputated at the shoulder. He 
had seen service with the First Marine Raiders for a 
year, and with the First Battalion, 5th Marines, for 
18 months. He received $300 in mustering-out pay 
and 90% disability compensation. 

Pion wanted to become a national service officer, 
to aid disabled vetgrans. As a result, he was placed 
in a training course for a job with the Veterans’ 
Administration. This consists of two terms at 
American University in Washington, where he 
studied social science courses. Upon completion of 
these two terms, he will be given further training at 
the Veterans’ Administration in Washington. 

A career of service in the federal government will 
appeal to countless men and women when they leave 
the service. Others may seek employment in state 
government agencies or local government agencies. 

The federal government, as explained in more de- 
tail elsewhere in this article, gives preference to 
veterans in jobs, both civil service and non-civil 
service. On civil service examinations veterans will j 
have five points added to their score. Veterans who 
are disabled, will have 10 points added to their 
score. Some states also give veterans job preference. 
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. Ministration’s Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 


rah dlitelsemelalaeMiilel a: 


PFC Elmer Stevens Hershey was discharged in July 
of 1944 due to an extremely serious shoulder injury 
which he received while diving into a foxhole on 
Bougainville... He received mustering-out pay of 
$300, a disability pension of $69 per month and had 
$23 per month added to this (for a total of $92) to 
help support himself while studying electricity at the 
New York Trade School under the Veterans’ Ad- 


In addition to this he has received regular out- 
patient treatment for his shoulder at the Veterans’ 
Hospital in the Bronx. 

Before entering the Corps, Hershey's only experi- 
ence had been as a laborer, work which he was 
unable to resume because of his shoulder injury. His 
two years’ training in trade school amounts to $800 
in tuition, vlus $30 to $70 for tools. 

The opportunity to learn a new trade and secure 
a.job which offers greater opportunity than the one 
they formerly held is another opportunity made 
available under the various veterans’ statutes. Like 
Hershey, many Marines are expected to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Legislation now in force 
will make it possible for veterans to secure training 
for new jobs on either a part-time or full-time basis. 








Veterans’ Administrator ys 


Corporal Joseph N. Meredith was discharged in July 
oF 1944 because of an injured spine received while 
Practicing Judo at Cherry Point. Meredith received 
$200 in mustering-out pay and a $23 per month dis- 
ability pension. Meredith, who is 20, had one de- 

|}pendent (his mother) and wanted to go to college 
, and prepare himself for a career in business or the 





teaching of courses in business administration. 

; Temporarily, Meredith was placed in a job 
adapted to his physical condition. Meanwhile, the 
Marine Rehabilitation Office advised him as to a 

choice of colleges, the courses to take, and arranged 

| for his admission to Princeton last fall. 

\ Now attending Princeton, Meredith will complete 
his training there in three years and he will still be 
entitled to one more year of vocational training 
through the Veterans’ Administration. He intends 
to spend that year at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

Like Meredith, many Marines, when they leave 
ithe service have plans to go back to school on a full- 
time basis. The GI Bill makes it possible for every 
‘veteran to become better educated or trained. He 
{may continue studies formerly pursued or prepare 





for a new profession or trade. 
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Do these things as soon as you get out 


When a Marine reaches the discharge .point-he invariably is interviewed by Marine 
Corps Rehabilitation personnel, and instructed fully as to all benefits, rights and privi- 
leges. An unique Marine Corps feature is MRO's referral system: Full information on the 
veteran is sent from discharge point to the veteran's local MRO. If this indicates immediate 
help is needed, the district MRO contacts the veteran; otherwise, after 90 days, a card 
is mailed on which he outlines his current situation. If all is well, his case is closed; if not, 
the local MRO will try to get the veteran straightened out and squared away for civilian 
life. Some things you will be helped take care of by your MRO are discussed below: 


INSURANCE 


When you, the Marine, become a civilian once more, your 
National Service Life Insurance can be one of your most 
valuable assets. If you let it lapse, you will be unable to buy 
similar protection unless you spend considerably more money 
for it. Do you want to hold onto it? If so, you must do two 
things: 

1. Pay the premiums direct. Make your check or money 
order payable to the Treasurer of the U.S. and mail it to 
the Collections Subdivision, Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C. You may orrange to pay your premiums 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually. Should you 
become sick and unable to work at any time, you may apply 
to the Veterans’ Administration (Washington 25, D. C.) for 
waiver of premium, which would cancel all premiums during 
the entire time you are ill, providing this sickness lasts for 
six months or more. Veterans’ Administration will refund all 
premiums paid during the first six months of illness, and 
continue to pay the premiums until you are well. 

2. Your insurance was originally issued on what is known 
as the Five-Yeor-Level-Premium-Term plan. Any time after 
it has been in force a year (and before the five years are 
up) you may convert it into Ordinary Life, 20-Payment Life 
or 30-Payment Life. Your new policy will have regular cash 
values after the first year from which you can borrow if 
necessary. 

If you wish to change your beneficiary, write the Director 
of Insurance, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, 25, 
D. C. You are granted 30 days grace for payments of the 
next premium ofter your discharge. 

Private insurance. If, when you went into the service you 
had private life insurance, you may have arranged to have 
the Government protect this for you by guoranteeing the 
premi If so, © ber that payments must be brought 
up to date, with interest, within two years ofter your dis- 
charge. Payments of insurance to beneficiary are exempt 
from any and all taxes, claims or attachments. 

Your insurance company, your nearest Marine Rehabilita- 
tion officer or the Veterans’ Administration will answer any 
that may come up. 
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INCOME TAX 


The main point about your income tox is that you hove 
to poy everything up to date within six months after dis- 
charge — unless you happen to be a special case with a 
special time limit previously set. 

You are, of course, entitled to exclude from your gross 
income $1500 of your total service pay (including base pay, 
additional compensation for longevity and foreign or 
special services). Pay you receive ofter discharge is to be 
included in your gross income. 

if you have an income tax return due while you're on 
active duty outside the continental U.S., you may postpone 
payment until the 15th day of the fourth month after your 
return (but not beyond the 15th day of the third month after 
the war ends). Money paid to you in the service can't be 
collected by withholding it from your wages. When you file 
your return, be sure and take credit for payments pre- 
viously made. 

Upon discharge, if you ore not entitled to postpone 
payment of back taxes but are unable to pay because your 
ability to do so has been impaired by your service, you 
may request the tax collector to grant you a deferment — 
up to six months. You can do this by letter and include such 
facts as the date of your enlistment and discharge, your 
present financial condition, and how your ability to pay 
has been impaired because of your service. If you get this 
deferment no interest will be charged. But you still must file 
the return. And if you get such a deferment, your wife 
(civilian or service) is entitled to the same deferment as long 
as her gross income is less than $1,200. 

if you are single you must file a Federal income and 
victory tax return if your gross income from all sources was 


more than $500 per year — which is $9.62 per week. 
Single person, in this case, includes widows, divorced men, 
and men separated from their wives. 

If you are married, you must file a return if your gross 
income was more than $624 for the year (12 per week) or if 
you and your wife's combined gross income was as much as 
$1200 for the year ($23.08 per week). 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


You may come under one or both of two social security 
systems when you return to civilian life. These are unemploy- 
ment compensation and Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

(1) Unemployment comp tion (or Pp 
ance) provides weekly payments to you when you are 
unemployed. These payments are based on your previous 
salary on a job covered by the system. 

(2) Old-age ond survivors insurance provides monthly 
payments for life to you when you retire at 65 or later. 
Monthly payments are also provided for your wife and 
children when you retire and for your widow, orphaned 
children or aged dependents when you die. 

You will come under these systems if you go to work on 
a job that is “covered.” That means most jobs for private 
firms in business and industry: jobs in factories, shops, mines, 
mills, stores, offices, banks, etc. Jobs that are not covered 
include those on a farm, in household service, Government, 
non-profit organizations and if you work for yourself. 

The key to both insurance systems is a social security 
account number card. The ber on it identifies your 
account under both systems. You'll need such a card if you 
take a job that's covered. If you had such a card before 
induction, locate it as soon as you can so that you'll have it 
ready to show your employer when you start work. If you 
never had one, apply for it after discharge at your nearest 
Social Security Board field office. (You can get the address 
from the post office if it isn't listed in the telephone book.) 
And if you had a card but have lost it, apply for a duplicate. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Other points to remember when you reach the discharge 
point are: 

Report to your Selective Service Board in person or by 
letter within 10 days. This is required by law. 

Apply for your old job within 40 days from date of dis- 
charge if you want your job back. 

Put your record in order. Keep a record of your serial 
number and keep all your service papers in a safe place 
where you can get your hands on them. Claims and requests 
for benefits usually require information contained in them. 

If you have back pay due you address, the Commandant, 
Marine Corps Headquarters, and Claims Division, General 
Accounting Office, will make the payment. Be sure to print 
your full name and serial number. 

Get a lapel button which shows that you have been 
honorably discharged. If you don’t get one upon discharge, 
it will be issued to you, free, when you present your dis- 
charge certificate at a military or naval installation. 

Within a period of three months you are entitled to wear 
your uniform from the place you receive your discharge to 
your home, with the authorized discharge emblem on the 
outer garment. After that you may wear it only on cere- 
monial occasions. 

You'll soon want war rationing books, for rationing is 
expected to continue for some time after the war. Be sure 
to apply to your local rationing board for them. 

If you have been buying war bonds by allotment, you 
can arrange to have them sent to your permanent address 
or you may leave them with the government for safe- 
keeping. 

If a court of law has permitted any of your property to 
be seized in your absence, you have the chance to get it 
back any time up to six months after vour discharge. 
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“Saipan,” found in a cave during the bitter battle for Saipan, gets a bone from her owner who is a 
Marine PFC, James A. Steward of Houlton, Me. “Saipan” has just reached the Guam beachhead, unhurt 


Bullets Are Bad 


How does it feel to stop a bullet? It was an interesting 
question and it drew a lot of interesting answers when 
SSgt. Murray Lewis asked it of some Marines in a Naval 
Hospital Marines who had really stopped a few of 
them 

“I felt as if I had sat on a bed of hot coals,"’ said 
Private James E. Pruitt of Henderson, Ky. 

“Seemed like a 10-ton truck had hit me in the 
shoulder,"’ PFC John M. Hartill of Sheron, Pa. said 

‘‘Me,”’ said PFC Maurice Burden of McHenry, Ky., 
“all I saw was a red flash in front of my machine gun, 
and here I am 

There were a lot of others who chipped in. It was like 
getting kicked in the back with a shoe; it was a case of 
things going black and a spinning sensation; it was as if 
you'd put your leg in a fire; it was the same as if Bill 
Dickey swung at you with a baseball bat 


It was a lot of things and none of them pleasant 


Moneyed Words 


If you think you have an idea that would make a 
good book, movie or play, you have a chance to prove 
the worth of that idea, and collect fifteen hundred dol 
lars for your imagination 

The 20th Century-Fox Film (¢ 
lished annual fellowships for serv 
men and women, who show potentialities for creative 
writing. Honorably discharged veterans also are eligibl 


rporation has estab 
ice personnel, both 


Here's how you qualify 

Submit a book or play, either in full draft, or in out 
line form, together with at least one completed chapter 
(i indicate your approach to your material), t 


Bertram Bloch, Eastern Story Editor for 20th Century 
Fox, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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Defending Her Honor 


A platoon of PI Boots, most of whom came from 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line, was out at the Rifle 
Range, living in tents. One night, as most of the boys 
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were busily and silently writing letters home, an indig- 

nant rebel voice came from one of the tents. “Put on 


your pants, you ,” it bellowed. “Can't you see I’m 
writing to my girl!”’ 


He’ll Trade 


Here’s a story we heard from PISgt. Ben Howland, a 
First Division veteran from Tenewende, N. Y. It’s a 
sugar story you can take with a grain of salt. 

Seems that some of our boys on Guadalcanal were 
unloading food supplies when the Japs interrupted with 
mortars, machine guns, and other noise-makers that 
polite people don't take to the dinner table. 

One disgruntled hero settled himself behind a pile of 
sugar sacks, and while the Japs filled the air with lead, 
he turned it blue with comments on the unpleasant 
situation. 

A buddy of his got tired of the gum beating, and dur- 
ing a lull shouted indignantly, ‘““What are you griping 
about? Back home the folks can’t get any sugar, and 
you're lying in it. Why, they'd give their right arm to be 
where you are now.” 


















Anniversary Film 


“The 169th Anniversary Of The United States Ma- 
rine Corps” is the name of a new one-reel film turned 
out by Marine combat photographers. 

It will be distributed to all continental and foreign 
shore posts and stations and will also be distributed for 
public showings. 


Double Check 


There probably isn’t a word of truth to this, but 
Sgt. Mort Irwin claims he heard it happen in a New 
York hotel. 

A hotel page went screaming through the lobby: 
“Telegram for Mr. Neidspondiavanci, Telegram for Mr. 
Neidspondiavanci!”’ 

A short stocky man stepped up to the page and said: 
“That may be for me. What initial, please?”’ 


Night Vision Test 











TESTMEN 
See like cots 


The new Navy Radium Plaque Adaptometer, which 
has helped to prove that carrots do not affect night 
vision except in the few cases of night blindness due to 
lack of Vitamin A, has been authorized to test the night 
vision of Marines engaged in night lookout duties in the 
Pacific. 

These tests only take a few minutes, after a Marine 
has spent about 20 minutes wearing Navy red-dark gog- 
gles (as the two Marine sergeants and the two Navy 
Corpsmen are doing in the accompanying picture), plus 
ten minutes in the dark. 
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The Yawn Patrol 


A manufacturer in the United States is putting out 
a small gadget called a foxhole pillow, upon which the 
weary and foxholed-up are to rest their sleepy heads in 
comfort. But there are some Marines to whom this 
battle-boudoir gear would be too primitive. 

According to Marine Combat Correspondent Sgt. 
Walter Wood of Silver Spring, Md., a group of gyrenes 
on Peleliu captured a number of white, woolen blankets, 




















and a stack of clean white sheets. Lacking proper beds 
was no obstacle to these leathernecks. They simply 
spread the sheets on the bottom of their foxholes, and 
covered themselves with the blankets. Except for the 
fact that they slept with their shoes on, it was just like 
home. 


Chow on Guam 


When the Mari: +s get a break, that’s news. And they 
got one on Guam when they found cases of very fancy 
crab meat packed in Siberia for a New York distributor 
which had somehow fallen into the Japs’ hands. 

They mopped up the crab meat as fast as they’d 
mopped up the Nips. 


Tweed Returns 


CWO George Ray Tweed, USN, who spent two and 
a half years on Guam while that island was held by the 
Jars, returned recently for a ten-day stay at the scene 
ut his remarkable experience. 

It was revealed by CWO Tweed that only through 
the assistance of the loyal natives was he able to elude 
capture for so :ong. Antonio Arturo, a rancher, helped 
hide and feed him for 21 months, the Navy man said, 
disclosing that Arturo was exposed to the Japs for his 
deeds, and was forced to hide with his family in the 
same remote crevice WO Tweed had used before rescue. 


Grandma in Greens 


Grandma’s in the Women’s Reserve. She rates a 
PFC stripe and runs a teletype at Mojave, Cal. 
She’s Mrs. Lu Ella G. Vaughan of Sheriden, Wyoming 
— the only grandmother in the Corps as far as we know. 
Just 36, her grandson was born last July 27 to her 





daughter (19), wife of a Marine sergeant at Camp 
Pendleton. 

Before she joined up in the summer of 1943, Grandma 
owned and operated a combined beauty shop and 
photographic studio in San Diego. But she’d been work- 
ing too hard. The doctors advised a change. So, she 
joined the Corps. 

“It’s been wonderful,” she says. “‘I feel much better 
now. When the war’s over I'll be in shape to start out 
over again and make myself a pile of dough.” 








































Unintentional Assist 


Three men of the Marine machine gun c 
killed by a mortar shell. The lone survivo 
A. L. Ferrell of Carbondale, Wi., kept cd 
weapon with his right hand, feeding belts 
with his left. 

During the smoke and confusion of ba’ 
jumped into the foxhole and began to feed 
Ferrell, who was too busy to look around. 

“Give me another belt, quick!’’ the Co 
There was no answer from the assistant. F 
— and gazed into the bulging eyes of a Jap, Who re. 
his mistake when he heard English. ’ 

Ferrell moved first and killed the Jap with a 
But that is one Jap who can argue with St. Peter 
he was on the right side, even if it was for but a mon 


Fighting Food 


The slogan, ‘‘Food is a Weapon,” is familiar to 
Americans, but it took a Jap to show just how pow 
a weapon it is. 

A Jap soldier in the Pacific surrendered to a coupl¢ 


Americans, explaining that the aroma of GI cho 
finally wore down his resistance. 


Irish Luck 


TSgt. Walter John O’Brien of Oneida, N. Y., 
good reason to figure his lucky day had arriv 
O’Brien, who had been on many photographic missi 
with his Marine squadron, never had been touched 
enemy fire, and how he was to fly over New Ireleng 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

Over the island, the Nips threw up a curtain o 
but with little effect. All planes returned, and onl 
man was wounded . . . a man named O’Brien. 





























RINES (continued) 





















o Competition 


A Jap straggler on Guam was forcing a native family 
> feed him when a neighbor got away and called 
arine PFC Joseph L. Attardo of Weltham, Mass., who 
as at a nearby outpost. 

As Attardo came up, the Jap ran away, but the PFC 
ppped him with a fast shot. “These Jap stragglers 
¢ mad and hungry,’’Attardo told PFC Cyril O’Brien, 
pmbat correspondent, ‘“‘still they won’t surrender. 
take crazy chances to get food, but they won’t 
or it. They always run when a Marine arrives.”’ 

is helps prove a theory of ours that Marines are 
nost ferocious hungry men in the world. Even the 
know better than trying to come between a Marine 
his chow or any chow 


er members of the US Marine detachment at the American Embassy in 
don, these Marines held a reunion recently at an advanced base out in 


se five Jops preferred surrender to death, and are now. enroute to a 
son enclosure. Captives in the Pacific are rare. In the Palau fighting when 


Gave Him the Word 


A soft word, it is said, turneth away wrath. But there 
is one Marine who found a stern word turneth away a 
sword thrust. 

It happened at the height of a Jap counter-attack at 
midnight, to PFC Richard J. Butler of Des Moines, lowe. 
A Jap officer, relates Sgt. Herb Schultz, combat cor- 
respondent, jumped into Butler’s foxhole, waving a 
sword. In the pitch darkness, Butler thought it was 
another Marine, with a bayonet. 

Butler pushed the sword blade aside and snapped, 
“Be careful, Mac, you're liable to hurt somebody with 
that thing.’’ 

The Jap leaped out of the foxhole and was shot by a 
nearby Marine. 


, 
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the Pacific as guests of Col. Walter Jordan. They are the survivors of 150 
fighters who left London in January of 1943 to serve in the Pacific theatre 


island-Jumping Jive 


Word has reached us that the Solomon Islanders 
really are hep to the jive, and credit for lifting them 
from the ranks of the squares goes to TSgt. William O. 
Krause of Darien Center, N.Y., and his 18 Marine bands- 
men. 

The band, says Sgt. John Worth, a combat corre- 
spondent,- has made a swing of the islands playing 
more than 100 concerts in 20 months. 

During the drum breaks in a Harry James arrange- 
ment of the Two O’Clock Jump, the Fiji Islanders burst 
into a spontaneous dance. Just like the Paramount. 

So far there has been no report of island belles greet- 
ing incoming Marines with cries of “Oh, Frankie!’’, but 
we expect them any time now. 


these men were taken, only 187 Jap soldiers were captured. More than 11,000 
were killed, proving that the average Jap warrior usually fights to the end 
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Lt. Bill (Navy Molar Man) Osmanski now doing duty 
at CamPen says that during his gridiron career at Holy 
Cross and the ChiBears he collected three broken legs, 
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a broken back, several fractured ribs, three broken 
noses, one dislocated wrist, one ruptured kidney, a 
20-stitch and a 12-stitch eye-cut. He's going to stick to 
dentistry after the war... . On the Record: there are 
only three bandmasters in the whole Corps who hold the 
rank of Commissioned Warrant Officer. . . . Sgt. William 
N. Whittie of Gatesville, Texas who is somewhere in the 
Pacific, has five brothers out there, too, all in the Army. 


But he’s never bumped into one of them yet. . . . Time 
Marches On: the Marine Corps is now larger than. the 
entire Navy was in 1919. . . . Gag Dept.: Sgt.: “You 


don't know the first thing about syntax.”’ Pvt.: “You 
mean there's a tax on that, too?” 


Quote-And-Unquote: Said TSgt. Fred Feldkamp, 
combat correspondent, as he stepped ashore at San 
Francisco after 20 months’ Pacific duty: ‘What am I 
looking forward to most? Are you kidding? American 
girls!’ . . . Three books about Marines recently have 
been published, all by PRO officers: ‘‘The Island,” the 
authorized story of Guadalcanal, by Capt. Herbert L. 
Merillat; ‘‘Flying Leathernecks,"’ the story of Marine 
aviation in WW2 by Capt. Jack De Chant; and *‘Com- 
bat Correspondent” by 2nd Lt. Jim Lucas. . . . PFC 
Francis M. Clarke of Somerville, Mass., says that the 
Japs at Guadalcanal imitated monkey chatter and bird 
calls, while at Peleliu they switched to chickens and 
roosters. Which was more appropriate on account the 
act, in both cases, laid an egg. . . . Headline in the 


CHICAGO NEWS: “Spurns Marine, Parents Have Her 
Head Examined.” . . . A Marine Corps dive-bomber 
squadron made Cass Daley, the toothy comedienne, an 
honorary flight officer. She put on a show for them just 
before they left for overseas. 


Sgt. Lyle D. Furman of Williamsburg, lowa has 
traveled 70,000 miles aboard a transport in a little over 





a year. (There's a record for the Hoboken Ferry to shoot 
at)... . 2nd Lt. William Miles Thomas of Del Mer, Cal., 
and Sweet Springs, Mo., has been picked by the 4th Div. 
to write its Pacific-action history. He used to be an 
English prof. . . . On the,Bright Side: portable ice 
cream-making outfits have shown up in the Pacific. 
One of them makes 40 gallons in eight hours. . . . NBC 
will broadcast all major boxing bouts in NY via tele- 
vision to vets in Navy & Army hospitals. . . . PiSgt. 
Ralph V. Lewis of Philadelphia, Pa., is now a PI DI 
after 41 months overseas duty. He landed at P. Harbor 
from Cuba on Dec. 1, 1941. . . . Corp. Glenn Payne 
wrote to his father, CWO P.W. Payne at Camp Lejeune, 
after Peleliu: ‘If you can’t dig a foxhole four feet square 
in four seconds, don’t come out here.”’ . . . Expert British 
Army privates who've served three years make $1 per 
day, which is five cents per day more than regular 
British privates. 


From Danton Walker’ BROADWAY column: “A 
Guadalcanal hero, formerly of the ring, is now fronting 
for a Los Angeles fight syndicate."’ . . . Marines use 
empty oil drums for: stoves, portable photographers’ 
darkrooms, canoe pontoons, GI cans, mailboxes, movie 
seats, showers (perforated), and bath tubs (split in half.) 
. . . Gag Dept.: a Marine on guard duty for the first 
time heard a noise, fired, and called, ‘Who went there?” 
. .. Statistics Dept.: the war costs for US last year ran 
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to $170,235 per minute, or $2837 if 
24 hours a day. . . . Deep-Six-Special: 
during the P. Harbor ruckus, Marin 
Hailey fought on land, sea, and in™® 
awarded the Navy Cross for his trip! 
Marine Capt. John Cleveland collabo *, 
Capt. Luther Davis in writing an M& 
Bit of Heaven’’. . . . Not-That-It- 
more than 30,000 women polled as to fav% 
to get in wartime, nylon hosiery got 24,00 
girdies snapped into 2nd place. 


Corp. Thomas Francis Skelly of Janes 
of the very few Marines who has banged 


ete 


both Germans and Japs says Pacific fighting is 
thousand times tougher.’’ Of the 30 Marines who 
action with him in the initial landings in North Afri 
15 moved on to the Pacific theatre. . . . Believe-It-4 
Not: At CamPen, Corp. Raymond L. Cook of 
Rock, Ark., is a baker and Corp. Donald F. Baker 


com 


Leon, Kansas, is a cook... . Navy Lt. (jg) John R. Nel 
son, chaplain for Camp Lejeune Marines, was a footbe: 
and track star at DePauw and also a Phi Beta Kappa. .. J 
Coincidence-Dept.: Pvt. Samuel F. Hartley o 
Gibraltar, Mich., and Corp. Ray E. Underwood olf 
Trenton, Mich., both made the Guam landing with the 
3rd Div. Pvt. Hartley is Corp. Underwood’s uncle. . . . 
WO George P. Gabel, Chicago, Iil., is not only one of 
the youngest Warrant Officers (24) in the Corps, but 
he’s been through four of the toughest Marine cam- 
paigns: the Solomons, Tarawa, Saipan and Tinian... . 
Sgt. Major Anthony W. Livingston of Lenoir, N. C., 
former light-heavy boxing champ of the Orient and the 
Asiatic Fleet, has a silver cup, presented by Chinese 
General Chang Chen for teaching Chinese officers how 
to box in Peiping, in 1934. 
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ARINES (continued) 
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A Bounce of Prevention 


There were Japs all around the Marines’ machine 
gun pit. The Marines were working feverishly to stave 
off the attack. Then, says combat correspondent Sgt. 
Stanford Opotowsky, the Marines noticed that one of 
theiq crew, PFC Donald B. Evans of Witkes-Berre, Pa., 

astp't doing his share of the loading. 
Oine look showed them why. A nearby Jap was heav- 
grenades at the emplacement. PFC Evans was 
ly holding up a sheet of iron roofing so that the 
inades would bounce off. 


































































iendly Gesture 


ative women of the Pacific Islands never have been 
pletely converted to neck-to-knee clothing. They 
ar clothes when they get ‘em, but more as a luxury 
An as necessity. 

‘Well, this Marine sergeant met a native girl one day 
d tried to convey, with sign language, that he wanted 
grass skirt for a souvenir 

She misunderstood. She whipped off her dress and 
plitely offered it to him. The sergeant didn’t want to 
fend her so he took it. But he quickly gave her a large 
landanna handkerchief to tie around herself. 

She tied it, all right around her head. 


erry Xmas 194? 


The other day on Tinian, Corp. Francis C. Curtis of 
hittier, Cal., opened his sugar ration package to find 
he anonymous note of cheer enclosed, ‘“‘The Season's 
Best To You.” 

He appreciates the sentiments, says Sgt. A. D. 
Hawkins, a combat correspondent, but he can't figure 
whether the greeting is late for 1943, or early 
1944 


ame-Shake 


A rather pallid Marine we know, who tips the scale 
140 pounds (including PX medals) had some business 
transact in a Navy office in New York. A civilian girl 
rker kept looking at him, and when the two were 
yne she said, ‘Don't you find that wearing a Marine 
niform makes people afraid of you?” 

“Do you mean Army and Navy people?”’ he quipped. 
“I mean everybody,” she said seriously. 


He reports that for about a week he went around 
feeling that he could lick anybody on the street, but by 
the second week he was glad he didn’t carry his “‘fear- 
someness’’ to any physical conclusion 


Under His Hat 


A Jap sniper used his head, but for what a purpose 

TSgt. Benjamin Goldberg, a combat correspondent, 
reports that when several Jap snipers were mopped up 
in a shell-splintered coconut grove, one of them pre 
tred death to capture, and chose to die with a flourish 
The sniper pulled the pin of a hand-grenade, clapped 
on his head, and bcid his helmet over it 
It worked! 












ail is delivered to Marine machine gunners in their front line position at Peleliv. During an operation 
ail has a priority rating with food and ammunition and is forwarded shortly after the initial landings 


Glad To Help 


“The (Japanese) people should be satisfied with the 
lowest standard of living,”’ says Takenosuke Kiyamoto, 
a rather well-fed Nip leader. ‘‘The craving for a life of 
ease must be abandoned.” 

All Marines will be happy to help make these plans a 
reality. Many Jap soldiers already have found that the 
lowest standard of living can be found in foxholes 
opposite Marine lines, while their leaders are being 
aided in abandoning their craving for world domination, 


Corsair Commended 
VF arn 






SGTS. SMITH AND MILLER 
To Miller much credit 


Corsair Number 122, of the Marine Devildog fighter- 
bomber squadron, is the first airplane in the Pacific area 
to be cited officially for ‘‘performance above and beyond 
the call of duty,”’ reports Sgt. Robert W. Harvey, a 
combat correspondent. 

Number 122 was cited by Major General Louis E. 
Woods, Commanding General of the Fourth Marine Air 
Wing, and it was made part of her permanent record. 

To win the citation, Number 122, in six months, flew 
80,000 land miles in 100 combat missions, spending over 
400 hours in the air, and never once having to turn back 
because of mechanical trouble. 

Much of the credit for this record went to plane 
captain SSgt. W. Howard Miller, an ex-miner from 
Pine Knob, W. Va., who stood at her side during the 
ceremony. 

‘“‘During the period 1 April to 30 September, 1944,”’ 
the citation said in part, “Corsair One Twenty-Two 
submitted unflinchingly to the whims and fancies of 
half the pilots in the squadron without once causing 
trouble. .. . Were there blood in her fuel lines instead of 
one hundred octane, she would be wearing the Purple 
Heart She has covered all of the Jap bases in the 
Mars Islands like the morning dew. . . .” 


Goin’ My Way? 


An Australian unit, writes 2nd Lt. Milburn McCarty, 
Jr., a Marine PRO officer, was scheduled to take over 
an American base, and was briefed thoroughly on its 
new assignment. Foremost among instructions were 
lessons on how to drive on the right-hand side of the 
road. 

The Aussie drivers worked long and hard to learn the 
American system, but when they reached the new base, 
their instructions turned out to be useless. The Amer- 
icans, anticipating their arrival, had a week before 
changed the driving system from right-hand to left-hand. 


Desert Island Duty 


Life on a desert island, even with a lot of men around, 
is not all it’s cracked up to be in the movies. That's 
the opinion given by a couple of WR’s, Pvt. Helen 
Breckel, 21, of Cincinnati, O. and Pfc. Edna Shaugh- 
nessy, 28 of Manchester, N. H. 

The gals were flying in a Liberator when it crash- 
landed in the Pacific and sank. They — and the fliers — 
took to the life raft and drifted to the island. They 
lived on clams and raw fish for four days until help 
arrived. 

They were very happy to report back to duty at San 
Diego. 


Peleliu Report 


“Those Japs on Peleliu seemed to have the latest and 
best in modern weapons,” said PFC Gerald P. Sullivan 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. “I had seen how they dug in on 
Guadalcanal and Cape Gloucester, but what they had 
and how they'd dug in on Peleliu amazed me. On many 
of the caves on the hillside the Japs had steel doors 
emplaced in concrete. Most of their pillboxes were con- 
crete, too." 

Sullivan is convinced the Japs expected the worst to 
happen on Peleliu. 

“Every dead Jap I saw had a gas mask,”’ he said. 
“They must have known the chips would be down and 
that it would be a battle of extermination.” 


Chow Was Sow-Sow 


There were no two ways about it. Marines on the 
Pacific island were explicitly forbidden to kill any live- 
stock found wandering about, no matter how monoto- 
nous rations were. 

But every Marine is allowed to plead self-defense, and 
when one approached his commanding officer to report 
a shooting, he explained, “Sir, I was attacked by a pig.” 

Further investigation proved the pig was thoroughly 
dead, and obviously but a step removed from pork 
chops. As the officer disliked waste, the course ahead 
was clear. A good meal, it is reported by Sgt. Vic 
Kalman, was had by all. 


Pop’s Rugged 


He’s 46 years old and he killed three Japs in three 
days on Peleliu. But that’s nothing. 

He’s PiSgt. St. Elmo Haney, one of the Corps’ oldest 
jungle fighters still in the line. He joined up in 1918 
during World War I. Now they call him Pop. 

His combat record would be hard to top. After World 
War I, he was in the Nicaraguan campaign. During this 
war he's fought on Guadalcanal, Tulagi, and Florida 
Islands, Talasea and Cape Gloucester. 

Despite all this, Combat Correspondent Walter Wood 
says Pop keeps in shape by punching the bag, doing 
light road work and physical drill under arms. 

There’s a Marine. 


Poetry With a Sock 


Stirred by a mixture of the poetic urge plus the 
realities of life in the Pacific, SSgt. Mark Kauffman of 
Los Angeles, Cel., wrote the following ditty, which was 
printed in his hometown paper: 

“You may have your girls with golden locks; 
Your dreams of chocolate in a box, 
Your cheering crowds on Stateside docks 
I'll take a pair of clean wool socks.” 

The result, according to Sgt. Edward F. Ruder, a com- 
bat correspondent, was a deluge of packages from the 
folks at home all containing clean wool socks. 


Corn-ered 


A Marine pilot who prefers to keep his identity a 
secret, says he was flying in the Central Pacific when 
he became separated from his wing man. Suddenly he 
heard his buddy's voice over the radio calling excitedly, 
“Hey, come on down here, I've got 40 Zeros cornered.” 
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VOLUME 1 


Private Flying to Offer Many 
Jobs for Returning Air Crews 





Twenty to Thirty Million Annual Market 


Estimated for Maintenance Alone 


One of the soundest possibilities for postwar 
aviation jobs lies in the servicing of private 
planes. Any ground crewman knows the amount 
of work it takes to keep bombers and fighters in 
the air. While the maintenance demands of civil- 
ian aircraft are far less than military, the most 
conservative surveys show that a large potential 
market exists that is wide open for invasion by 
the type of skilled crewmen now employed by 
the air forces 


RESEARCH 


For example, a recent survey made by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company from a 
civilian sample of 2,000 families showed that 
13% of those interviewed intended to buy a 
plane some time after the war. 1% said they in- 
tended to purc hase a plane first—before anything 
else—and 2% expected to make an airplane their 
second purchase. 


Inasmuch as this sample represents 10,000,000 
families (the upper 50% of the urban popula- 
tion of the nation, or those making at least $2000 
annually...) 1% indicates a minimum market 
for 100,000 private planes. This finding agrees 
closely with other similar surveys. 


Taking as a conservative basis for our projec- 
tion the 100,000 planes, used and new, which are 
expected to be sold to Mr. and Mrs. America in 
the immediate postwar years, many job oppor- 
tunities connected with this market are apparent. 


AIRPLANE SALESMEN 


Sales will require trained men—probably pilots 
since it is expected that free flight lessons will be 
given to prospective customers. Personal planes 
will probably be sold through one of three out- 
lets: 1) the fixed base operators—those who 
have a plant and are already familiar with air- 
craft operation and servicing; 2) the aviation 
schools—these train flyers and many will un- 


doubtedly sell planes to their graduates; 3) 
automobile dealers—men who have experience 
in financing and selling personal transportation. 


According to the Crowell-Collier survey, of 
1000 auto dealers interviewed at random across 
the country, 80% said they might be interested 
in taking on a light plane dealership after the 
war and 33% were already making actual plans 
for such a business. Many of these stated they 
expect to hire returning air corps personnel to 
handle the airplane end of their business. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Getting back to the previously mentioned 
servicing of private planes, an experiment of the 
Parks Air College with a certain light plane is of 
interest. 


Costs were kept on direct operating expenses 
of the plane during an experimental program 
including student instruction, demonstration and 
cross-country flying. Total hours flown during 
the program were 1,133.Gasoline used amounted 
to 4,916 gallons (at 21 cents per gallon) and 
214 quarts of oil (30 cents per quart.) Main- 
tenance material (parts) came to $243.41, and 
labor required ran to $1,117 at $2 an hour. 

The cost-per-hour of flying thus breaks down 
to about $2.15 an hour, on a basis of 91c for gaso- 
line, .056c for oil, 21c for parts and 98c for labor. 


TWO CENTS PER MILE 


Cruising speed for this type plane is 105 mph., 
so that the cost per male of flying was but 2c, and 
Parks came to the conclusion that the direct cost 
is less than that of cars in the lower price bracket. 

Even if the plane is flown but 100 hours dur- 
ing a year's time, this means more than $200 
charges for maintenance. And this is a conserva- 
tive estimate for a light plane. Money for the 
heavier-powered, multi-place jobs is proportion- 
ately greater. 
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NUMBER 3 


Given 100,000 private planes—again the most 
conservative estimate of several authoritative 
surveys—in America, and returning airmen may 
find a $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 marker for 
their talents in servicing alone. 


Hangar rentals, gasoline and oil distributor- 
ships, parts merchandising and labor itself will 
be regular and substantial enterprises. CAA reg- 
ulations necessitate periodical overhauls and with 
increased private traffic will come more strin- 
gent checkups. The few who would fly non-air- 
worthy craft to save a dollar will not be permitted 
to endanger others. A solid foundation on which 
to project plans for servicing is guaranteed. 


AIRPORT FACILITIES 


Many airports are close to or on main high- 
ways, and combination restaurant, hangar and 
garage facilities are entirely feasible. Cottages or 
motels for overnight guests would save travelers 
from going into towns for hotels and a meal and 
would insure early departures for cross-country 
journeys. Such modern one-stop setups would 
present an attractive convenience that would 
draw transient pilots a few miles out of their 
way, if necessary. 

Station wagon service to and from the airport, 
where needed, would be another source of rev- 
enue or sales promotion for the enterprising op- 
erator. Arranging with local drive-yourself car 
companies for cars to be available at low cost 
to visiting pilots will be another inducement for 
travelers to stop off. 


These are but a few of the money-making op- 
portunities which are connected with postwar 
private flying. Obviously, it is impossible to pre- 
dict the exact extent of personal aircraft opera- 
tion after the war, but that it will far exceed any 
previous scale is accepted by every authority in 
aviation. It is in the working out of the details 
that many personnel will find substantial peace- 
time jobs where experience and familiarity with 
aircraft will be wanted. The opportunity will be 
there! 











The third in a series of bulletins de- 
signed to acquaint ground and flight 
personnel of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Air Corps with new developments 
in the field of commercial aviation. 
Union Oil Company does not believe 
the war is won, but we do think many 
members of the air forces are wonder- 
ing what they will do when peace 
comes. We believe they will be inter- 








ested to know of any opportunities 
which exist for them. Inquiries 
are welcome, and we will be glad 
to furnish information to inter- 
ested personnel. Address — Avia- 
tion Department, Union Oil 
Company, Room 700, 617 West 
Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Field Music First Class Jack 
B. Magnuson came into the 
Corps in July, 1942, was on 
Guadalcanal and later in the 
Bougainville campaign where 
he was a front line runner. In 
this work he came under sniper 
fire on numerous occasions: 
After the war he intends to 
enter Northwestern University. 
Magnuson hails from Cary, lil., 
and is 22 years old. 





WILSON 


PFC M. G. Wray of Rocky 
Mount, Va., joined the 2nd 
Division in the South Pacific 
and was with that outfit on 
Tarawa and later, Saipan. 
Overseas 20 months, he served 
for a time as a jeep driver. 
He was wounded on Saipan. 
Wray is 21 and came into the 
Corps in November, 1942. He 
was a boot at Parris Island 
before shipping out. 


Sketched from life b 


Men of the Corps 
* * * 
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Corp. Joseph L. Hamelin, a 
field music, comes from Law- 
rence Harbor, N. J., saw 34 
months of sea duty aboard 
the USS New Mexico while she 
operated in the Pacific. He 
came into the Corps in January, 
1941, and went through Parris 
Island field music school. A 
memorable experience he had 
was seeing the sinking of the 
Liscombe Bay. He is 21. 





PISgt. L. C. Wilson joined 
the Corps in July, 1941, coming 
from Rock Island, lll. He was 
33 months aboard the USS 
Salt Lake City, during which 
time he moved from the Aleu- 
tians to the South Pacific. His 
gun battery shot down two 
Jap bombers off the Marshalls. 
Before the war he was a semi- 
pro boxer, football player. 
His hobby is flying and he has 
35 hours of solo time. 





y Sgt. Pat Denman 







Shaving daily 





irritate your face? 


HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING— 








PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 
Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy 


WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
the irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 
Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problems. Not 
sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 


Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 


To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 
at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 


Your face feels smoother 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 

Glider was developed by The J. B. Williams 
Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 
over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 










LOST-a True 


Adventure of a Marine 


based on a story by 
Sgt. Earl Waters, USMC Combat Correspondent 


After flying three hours, headed he knew not where, he noticed his gas 
was about gone. “! knew it would be a matter of minutes and my engine 
would conk out. Perhaps | should have gone in another direction. Maybe | 
should have turned when | had that hunch to fly straight. The engine sput- 
tered again.’ Wilson. looked down and saw sand below and saw a tree 


‘4 jumped out of the cockpit, then saw a crowd coming toward me. | 
couldn't tell if they were natives or Japs. And if they were natives, | had no 
way of knowing they were friendly. | pulled out my pistol and waved it at them 
threateningly. One of the leaders came to speaking distance and said, ‘Friend, 
Sir, American God's man. We God's man, too.’ Then the natives came closer 


60 


Starting on on a routine flight, a squadron of 23 planes was caught in the terrific storm. 
Lieutenant Walter A. Wilson, one of the fliers, found the storm's force so great he was unable 
to control his Corsair. He became separated from the flight. To miss the storm he flew close 
to the water. Soon he had lost all contact with the rest of the squadron. He tried his radio. It 
failed to work. The visibility was poor and Wilson had no way of knowing where he was flying. 
Realizing he was lost, Wilson said, “There was only one thing | could do — keep flying and trust 
in God.” The lieutenant recalled those hours flying over the Pacific were the longest of his life 


SES 
whiz by his wing. Pulling up he just missed the trees. Below was a tiny isle 
with a village and a church, and a beach wide enough for a crash landing. 
He decided to try it. With wheels up he came in over the church. “It wasn't 
a bad landing, but | had loosened my safety belt too soon, and cracked my 
head on the dashboard as the plane slid to an abrupt halt,” Wilson said 
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Dizzy from having struck his head on the dash and the excitement, Wilson 
fell unconscious in front of his plane. When he awoke, he found himself in the 
native chief's hut. A native doctor was moving around him. He was unhurt save 
for the bump on his head, but the doctor insisted on wrapping him with 
white cloth until he resembled a man who'd broken every bone in his body 
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“Sighting my plane, an Army B-24 flew over, dropping supplies of food, 
candy, cigarets and gum which enabled me to repay the natives’ hospitality. 
They'd given me presents and a body guard of four native police. It seems that 
natives came from all the isle to see me. | made speeches nearly every hour. 
Every night there were parties and | was informed these were in my honor 


‘ 
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“One night the chief said the party was for my betrothal, | must pick a 
wife. All of the young girls were there. They were pretty and they danced 
for me. The chief told me to choose after all had danced. | sat watching them 
go through their rythmic motions. As | finished | hoped they'd be one more. 
The natives had been kind to me. | had a room half full of coconuts and 14 
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chickens. After this kindness | didn't want to hurt their feelings. Finally, th 
last girl had danced and it was time for me to choose. | wiped my forehec 
and felt the bump on it. That gave me an idea. | feigned sudden iliness. Th: 
saved me temporarily. But the next night | had to choose a bride. Luckil 
a destroyer came the next day, rescuing me from the isle..!'m still single 
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( iearettes? LISTEN 


One says this—the other says that. 


But dere is cold scientific proof that 
PuiLip Morris is the cigarette for you. 


In tests with men and women smokers, 
eminent doctors found and reported that: 
WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, 
EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT 


—DUE TO SMOKING—CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, 
OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED. 


When a cigarette has this proved 
superiority . . . and, in addition, is 


finer-flavored, finer-tasting .. . 


Isn’t that what you're after? 


P.5. 


We claim no curative powers for PHILIP 
Morris. But we do say—and the evidence proves 
— that this cigarette is far less irritating to a 
smoker's nose and throat. Try it. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST CIGARETTE 
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WELCOME WORDS, when you're in 
a strange town! But that’s what 
you'll hear all over the world, 
if you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They're as 
good as cash—and safer! 

When you buy chese cheques, 
you sign each one. You sign again 
when you want to spend one. 
That's all. If they're lost or stolen, 
you get a prompr refund. Only 
75¢ on a S100 purchase, minimum 
40¢. Sold at Banks, Railway Ex- 
press offices, and at most camps 
and bases. 
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HOLDS COLLAR 
POINTS DOWN 

INVISIBLE ' 
UNDER COLLAR The Stay 
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Adjusting 
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Prevents Collar Curl 


% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
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Marines, were dug into position. They were unusually close to the 

front lines, but nobody bothered much about that. After all, the battle 
for Saipan now’seemed over. The Japs were pinned into the northern tip 
of the island; a little mopping up, and the bloody invasion would be over. 
Therefore as the artillerymen they might even get to sleep all night. 

At 0300 heavy firing was heard from the infantry’s front lines. That 
caused a few murmurs in the foxholes, but still no one was particularly 
worried. “Somebody’s trigger happy,” was the consensus. Then came the 
Banzai attack. 

“H” Battery got the brunt of that bloody 7 July morning attack. When 
the first men were seen advancing slowly towards the howitzer positions, 
Lieutenant Arnold C. Hoffstetter, a 37-year-old Marine of San Diego, 
ordered his men to hold fire. There was still no definite word of a counter- 
attack, and the lieutenant was not going to shoot up our own men return- 
ing from the front lines. By the time the advancing group was 600 yards 
away, though, there was no doubt remaining. They were Japs. And they 
were advancing in columns of fours, believe it or not, with their officers 
at the head, clad in dress uniforms complete with sabers 

“H” Battery quickly opened fire, pouring its devastating 105 mm shells 
point blank into the ranks of the orderly advancing enemy. But still the 
Japs came, screaming, chanting, even singing. As one Marine later said, 
“They seemed all sakied up.” “H” Battery stuck to its guns. The Japs 
were too close for even point blank fire now, so the Marines took to 
ricocheting their shots, sending the shells into the ground and spraying 
ugly hunks of shrapnel into the ranks of the “Banzai” suicidals. 

And still the Japs pushed on. They were tossing hand grenades and 
they had, by now, machine guns set up. Things got so hot the artillery- 
men could no longer service their guns. Every time a man stood up to 
load or pull the lanyard, he was shot down by small arms fire. 


J UST before dusk on 6 Juiy the Howitzers of the Third Battalion, 10th 


HUS Lieutenant Hoffstetter switched from artillery officer to in- 

fantry officer. Nearby was an abandoned Jap airplane motor dump. 
That looked like the best defensive position, so the lieutenant ordered his 
47 remaining men to smash their howitzer firing mechanism and take to 
the dump with what small arms they had. There they set up a circular 
fortress and fought for eight harrowing hours without food, additional 
ammunition, and with very little water. As soon as a man became 
wounded, he was placed in the middle of the circle. At first water was 
given only to the injured. The cup was a celluloid cigaret case. The water 
came from creases in a tarpaulin where it had gathered during the 
previous day’s rain. 

By mid-morning the Japs had overrun the area, and the circular fortress 
was completely surrounded. But still it held out. Twice two Marines 
dashed through the fire-filled fields to get aid. They were PFC's William 
K. Miller of Dover, O., and Kenneth Dondero of Minneapolis. On the 
first trip they reached an army tank, which radioed back for help. The 
second time they attempted to snatch an abandoned jeep to evacuate the 
wounded and get water. They crawled into the jeep and tried to start it. 
but a Jap machine gun peppered the jeep. They crawled out and got into 
another one nearby. Again the jeep was riddled, but the dauntless pair 
remained unhurt. So, despairing of obtaining the transportation, each 
man grabbed a five-gallon can of water laying nearby and made a run for 
it. They reached their fortress. but forever converted to church-going. 

There were two cases wherein Marines were trapped in a single fox- 
hole and surrounded. 

In one instance, PFC’s Walter M. Campbell of Denver, Robert L. 
Kelly of Amarillo, Tex., and Wayne C. Shepard of Norwalk, O., spent 20 
hours in a hole, surrounded by Japs half of that time. Once four Nips 
jumped into the hole with them, apparently not knowing they were there 
All four were shot. One was hit three times and rolled over as if he were 
dead. There he lay for half an hour, and then suddenly jumped up and 
tried to choke Kelly. Three more bullets were pumped into him. He 
stayed dead then. 

Another of the Japs who jumped into the hole was armed only with a 


| bayonet tied to the end of a long pole. 


A little distance away PFC’s Harold Lieber of Cleveland, Lloyd A. 
Derose of Cincinnati, and Gilbert L. McElroy of Independence, Mo., 
spent 12 hours in a foxhole, surrounded by Japs most of the time. When 
they ran low of ammunition and water, they waited until the Japs were 
on the rim of the hole before they would shoot. Then they would grab 
the fallen Nip’s canteen, rifle, and ammunition to continue their fight 
for life. 

Indefatigable, anyway, the hospital corpsmen stayed with their 
buddies throughout the bloody battling and tended the wounded as 
best they could. Pharmacist’s Mate Second Class Norman C. Seversen 
of Roseau, Minn., for instance, was hit in the thigh at the start of the 
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INFANTRYMEN (continued) 


fighting. Yet, he remained on the job and treated 18 men before he per- 
mitted himself to be evacuated with the last of the wounded. Pharmacist’s 
Mate First Class Frederick W. Barrows, Jr., of Ness City, Kans., was 
another one. Treating the wounded in an open field, he was hit once. 
He got up to continue his job, but was hit again. Four times this hap- 
pened’ before he was carted away. 

The Marines used everything imaginable in their defense against the 
Japs. PFC Donald B. Evans of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is a machine gun 
loader, and the members of his crew were wondering why in the hell he 
wasn't doing his job when they noticed how preoccupied he was. A Jap 
nearby was trying to toss hand grenades into the gun nest. Evans had a 
sheet of metal he picked up God-knows-where, and was holding it up so 
that the grenades would bounce right back at their Nipponese tosser. 





It was those machine gun security watches, originally designed merely 
as protection from the few pesky snipers who always sneak through the 
lines, that saved the day for the Marine artillerymen. Some of the gun- 
ners went hog wild as they mowed down Japs. PFC Max E. Timmons 
of Sterling, O., certainly did. He stuck to his gun until all of the Japs 
in sight were dead. Then he moved over to another sector where there 
were still Nips to shoot. He burned up one gun barrel, rushed back be- 
hind the lines to get another, and then returned to his post. 

The Japs were not only “sakied up”; they seemed stark mad. Certainly 
they were raving. Many of them screamed in English—the usual epithets, 
“blood for the Emperor,” “Marine, you die,” etc. Many, so bent on death 
in this suicidal attack, would blow themselves up with hand grenades 
when they were slightly wounded. 

Rank didn’t mean much on that blazing battlefield. When it all started, 
Lieutenant Robert T. Jones, Jr., of Savannah, Ga., was in charge of ma- 
chine gunners. Before it was over, he was a simple gunner himself and 
he stuck to that job until he was mortally wounded. 

The bitter battling went on all day. By 1500 the army infantry reserves 
had moved up. They rescued isolated bands, such as Lieutenant Hof- 
stetter’s fortress and the sets of Marines in the surrounded foxholes. 
The Marines pushed up with the army, and our gun positions were 
retaken. Then the word came through for the artillery to get the hell 
back where the artillery belonged. 


HEN the move was effected, when the din was relaxed 

into quiet recounting of adventures, the toll for the Third 
Battalion, 10th Marines, was 45 officers and men killed, 84 wounded, 
and seven missing—a total casualty list of 136. Included among the 
casualties was the battalion C. O., Major William L. Crouch, of 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., who was killed instantly by a Jap machine 
gun as he attempted to cross an open field. 

General Saito, Japanese commanding officer of Saipan, led the 
suicidal charge. He was the first to die, by choice. He attempted 
hara-kiri in a cave, but butchered the job after drawing first blood 
with his sword; his aide finishing it with a pistol. When his body was 
found a few days later, it was buried with full military honors. 

After the battle, the fighting artillerymen who turned infantrymen re- 
ceived a glowing letter of commendation from General Smith. 

Here is General Smith’s letter of commendation: 

“1. The Commanding General takes great pride in commending the 
Third Battalion, 10th Marines, 2nd Marine Division, for their heroic 
actions against the enemy Japanese on 7 July, 1944, on the Island 
of Saipan. 

“2. At approximately 0500, 7 July, 1944, the battalion’s outposts 
recognized the presence of the enemy and engaged them with machine 
gun fire until their ammunition was exhausted. They then fell back 
along the beach road. Shortly after the initial attack on the outposts 
the enemy penetrated our front and attacked H and H & S Batteries. 
These units opened up at point blank range with cut fuses and con- 
tinued to fire until the enemy approached to such a range that it was 
necessary to resort to ricochet fire. H Battery was finally over- 
run and had to fall back to take up a defensive position. This defense 
consisted of approximately 30 able men armed only with hand 
weapons. From the new defensive position, this battery withstood 
the attack until the shortage of ammo again became a matter of 
great concern. With true American ingenuity it was then decided to 
allow the enemy to move in close before shooting them in order that 
their arms and ammunition could be used against them. This action 
continued until about 1500 the same day when relief arrived. The bat- 
talion then joined in the attack against the remaining enemy and re- 
captured the guns which had fallen into enemy hands. During this 
attack, it is estimated that approximately 300 Japs participated, sup- 
ported by three tanks. The tanks did considerable damage until they 
were knocked out, one by bazooka, one by machine gun, and one by 
artillery. H and H & S Batteries received the brunt of the attack, 
while G and I Batteries were defending themselves and rendering 
assistance wherever possible in breaking up the general attack. 

“3. The gallantry, courage, and stubborn determination of this 
battalion to defend its position in spite of heavy losses contributed im- 
measurably to checking this fanatical counterattack of the enemy and 
made it possible to restore our lines. The conduct of the Third Bat- 
talion, 10th Marines, was in keeping of the highest traditions of the 
Marine Corps and merits my commendation. 

“HOLLAND M. SMITH, 
Lt. Gen., USMC 
Commanding.” 

The day after it was all over survivors of the bitter battle were sitting 
around in their new area, clean, quiet, reminiscing, and discussing their 
surprise at being tossed into hand-to-hand combat with the Japs. 

One war-tired youngster, whose first shave certainly lies in the future, 
summed it up thusly: “I guess in the Marine Corps we’re all infantrymen.” 


SGT STANFORD OPOTOWSKY 
USMC Combat Correspondent 

















—for the day when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus” is much more than a dream. 
It is shaping up today, in full scale models that will soon be 
translated into gleaming fluted metal, curved plastic glass, 
new type chairs built for long-trip relaxation — many features 
of comfort and efficiency we can’t even talk about now. 


Super-Coaches like this are coming, sure as Victory. Greyhound 
will pioneer in their design and will make all possible speed 


in their construction—without relaxing, for one moment, its 
full-time job of carrying war manpower. These startling 
new buses will not only replace equipment overworked by 
the extreme pressure of wartime travel—they'll give eleven 
million returning Service men and women (and travel-hungry 
millions at home) a more delightful way to see and enjoy 
“This Amazing America.” It all adds up to this: the day 
is on its way when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 
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muffied feet, and the soft, wet blackness of the night closed in 
around the platoon barracks from all sides. Only a sign — PB 26 — 
distinguished the long flat. box of a building from its neighbors. Short 
brick legs propped its sagging wooden belly a foot above the loose sand 
that carpeted the camp area. But now the sand caught the quick-falling 
rain in shallow pools that refiected stray beams of light like the chips of 
a broken mirror. 

Inside, iron double-decker bunks stood stiffly along the sides of the 
narrow barracks. Underneath the bunks roomy locker boxes were lined 
up on specified cracks in the rough pine flooring. The loose clapboard 
walls sifted the wind into thin gusts that whistled around the room and 
flapped the towels that were hung on the ends of the bunks. Only a fitful 
snore or groan here and there among the seventy sleeping Marine ‘‘boots”’ 
disturbed the soft symphony of the rain and the wind. 

Three pot-bellied stoves spaced along the centerline of the room squat- 
ted safely in shallow boxes of sand. The dull red glow of their sides feebly 
forced the darkness back into the corners. The light of one sharply shad- 
owed the features of a boy hunched within toasting range on a teetering 
canvas stool. He squinted sleepily at the stove’s full curves and thought 
of the voluptuous figure of Mamie Faust, the girl the boys all chased 
back home. 

The boy un-hunched himself enough to stretch out a leg and unlatch 
the iron door of the stove with the toe of his field shoe. From a battered 
bucket he fed the licking flames with small lumps of coal. He held his watch 
close to the stabbing flames — just fifteen minutes more and his hour's 
fire watch would be over. He yawned and rolled his shoulders to work the 
coldness from his back muscles. He stood and shuffled toward the other 
stoves. 

‘*‘Damn,”’ he cried sharply as he barked his shin on a locker box that 
protruded from beneath one of the bunks. He limped on, muttering 
threats at the sleeping owner of the box for having left it sticking out of 
line. 

He threw a half bucket of coal into the mouths of the other hungry 
stoves, poking the fires with a charred stick to see that they did not 
smother. Finished, he fished out a cigarette from the pocket of his field 
jacket and held it to the glowing side of the stove to get his light. Crumbs 
of tobacco clung to the hot metal and burned themselves out fiercely 
He inhaled deeply, and cautiously walked back to his station. 

Once more he slumped down on the wobbly stool. From across the 
room came the jumbled words of a sleep-talker. Leaning forward he tried 
to untangle the sounds into meaning, but he could make out only an occa- 
sional word. He wondered if people ever really gave away their inner 
thoughts by talking in their sleep. He was glad he was a sound sleeper. 


RR ruses fee, padded across the low-pitched roof like a thousand 


E BLEW a cloud of smoke toward the raw rafters and listened to 
the steady beating of the rain. He loved the sound of rain, but he 
cursed softly to himself as he thought of having to drill in it in the morn- 
ing. He snuffed out his cigarette on the heel of his shoe and tore apart 
the butt. The tobacco he sprinkled in the sand, and the paper he rolled 
into a small wad and flipped into the coal bucket. A cigarette butt found 
in the barracks meant punishment for the entire platoon. 

Now he nodded in the soothing warmth of the fire, and his chin nestled 
on his chest. Suddenly he jerked himself awake. His eyes darted toward 
the three stoves, but they still burned brightly. He blew out his bottled-up 
breath in relief, and then lit a match to check his watch. His hour was up. 

Pushing himself up from his seat, he rubbed his sleep-shot eyes. He 
yawned and began unbuttoning his field jacket as he felt his way along 
the row of bunks. At the bunk next to his own he stopped and peered 
down at the heavily blanketed figure. He shook the fellow awake and 
whispered hoarsely: 


““Wake up, Joe! The fire watch is all yours!” PFC £. Gayle Fitzsimmons 
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closer, or I’ll—fire,” he exclaimed in a firm but cultured voice. The 
vicious looking PFC stopped, muttered something that might have 
been “aw rats”, and shambled away. 

“Bravo, Spruce!” cried Onklebush. 

Spruce blushed. “It was nothing,” he said in modulated tones. “I hated 
to threaten to exercise the prerogatives of my position against that poor, 
harmless fellow.” 

“Harmless!” shouted Onklebush. “Do you realize that fellows like that 
are a living threat to everything the garrison force is trying to accom- 
plish? Half of them don’t have a complete set of mess gear, though they 
were certainly issued it back in the States. And what mess gear they have 
is battered and rusty, a real threat to health and a terrible example to 
our young troops!” 

Young Bruce raised his hand in a cultured gesture of depreciation. 

“After all,” he countered, “perhaps men like that poor fellow mean to 
be good Marines in these matters, but under the stress of what may 
perhaps be extreme conditions at the front—a good deal of walking to 
be done, and so forth—” 

“Oh, bushwah, Spruce,” Onklebush snapped. “You know very well 
that in modern mechanized war, most of these fellows travel in—well, 
in jeeps and things—and you can eat regularly and live like a prince 
on those K rations. I know because I tried it once myself for a whole 
day—all three meals.” 

“But in combat—” Spruce began, politely. 

“Nonsense. There is no excuse for slovenliness. Look at that fellow, 
for instance. Filthy dungarees, and not even a clean rifle. By jove, it’s 
muddy and caked with dust. And look at those shoes. Not even an effort 
to clean off the filth. Spruce, those fellows have to be made to realize 
what it means to be Marines. They have to be whipped into line, or the 
whole Corps will disintegrate. 

“Hey, my good man—come over here—” and Onklebush waved to him 
briskly, in that imperative and masterly manner which the men of the 
garrison force use in just such cases. 


¥{ Sroser, Spruce raised his rifle, and gulped. “Don’t come a step 


HE “combat man” (as this type of ragamuffin is known on the 

newly won island of Badukis-Likis) scowled and shuffled forward. 
As he neared them, they were horrified to note a six-day growth of beard 
on his face. He carried a rusty mess tin in one hand, and his dungarees and 
camouflage helmet cover and shoes and his M-1 were indeed battered, 
yellow, and muddy. 

“Mac,” Onklebush began, deciding to be friendly and democratic, “why 
don’t you clean up a little? Get that rifle in shape, and put on clean 
clothes.” 

“I wish I could,” the ragamuffin answered in surly tones. “I just come 
from combat.” 

“Oh indeed,” said Spruce, and he and Onklebush looked at one another 
over raised eyebrows. “I didn’t know there was still combat. The island 
has been secure several days, you know. It had already been secured the 
day before we landed. But tell us about it.” 

“The Taps still got some high ground around Badukis Point,” the 
ragamuffin started. His eyes burned feverishly in his grimy face. “We've 
been flushing them out. They made a local counter-attack last night, 
about fifty of them against two squads, mine and another. We beat them 
off and killed most of them.” 

Spruce and Onklebush laughed merrily. 

“Well, I should think so,” Onklebush at last gasped out. “If there were 
only 50 of them and two squads of you, that means 50 against 25 or so 
Marines. Everybody knows that one Marine can take care of 10 Japs. 
Nothing to get all grimy and dirty about.” 

“It was pretty tough,” the ragamuffin persisted. “It rained all night 
and we almost drowned in our foxholes. Our guys on watch saw them 
creeping up; it was lucky they saw them, and we opened fire just in 
time—” 

“On come now,” Spruce ejaculated, impatiently. “We know and you 
know the island’s secure and I don’t like those wild stories, my man, 
and you shouldn’t spread them.” 

“But—” 

“But nothing. Perhaps it was once necessary—granted for the sake of 
argument—to neglect your beard for 2 day or two—” 

“But we were on the front line three weeks solid. We were under fire 
all day and all night; we just lay waiting, not moving—” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Gung Ho and all that. But these are different times, 
my man. The island is secure. We expect every man to be dressed neatly, 
in clean khaki, to be clean-shaven, rifle well oiled, nails pared, hair 
trimmed, ready for daily inspection—in other words, civilized.” 

The ragamuffin mumbled something like “Thank you,” or a similar ex- 
pression, and turned to go. 

“Not that way, Mac,” Spruce said in a kindly but firm tone. “This 
street is restricted, to be used only by garrison troops who are planting 
victory gardens.” 

The ragamuffin suddenly leaped high in the air, as if stung by a large 
bee. “Is this what we are fighting and dying for?” he roared. “I’m going 
back to the front and go out on patrols!” He rushed off through the fields 
contrary to regulation A-14-BD33a. 

Spruce touched his forehead significantly with one hand, while laying 
his other hand on Onklebush’s shoulder, restraining him from shooting 
the poor fellow in the rear. 

“It takes all kinds of people to win a war,” he observed philosophically. 
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THOUGHTS 


The lights, the noise; the girls and 
boys 

Who walk with hands tight- 
clasped ; 

The happy years, the smiles and 
tears 

\re part of a lovely past. 


Our folks, our friends; material ends 
Which once comprised the strife: 
The home, the bride, all stand aside 
While we press the fight for life. 


Now rain and mud, now sweat and 
blood 

Fill all of every day. 

Terror horror: And tomorrow? 

More, in a different way. 


More rain, more fear; death always 
near, 

The jungle’s an awful place 

But then, that’s war what we're 
here for 

So we carry on apace. 


Yet e’er supreme, the constant 
dream 

Of the life that once we knew 

Give hope and strength, so, that at 
length 

The killing will be through. 


And when, some day, peace shall 
repay 

The efforts of those who died, 

We, who remain, will come home 
again, 

And in happiness abide. 


— QMSGT. JOHN E. GLENDENNING 


Pacific 
* 
ON THE BEACH 


Each swirling wave seems to engrave 
A pattern on the sands 

A silent word, unseen, unheard, 
Cut out by nature's hands 


A shadow falls and a wild bird calls 

To the sinking sun and the sea 

The fast fading light, and the silent 
night 

Bring a breath of a mystery 


The birds’ call stops, and the 
breeze's drop 

And an awful stillness reigns, 

A soothing calm like a healing balm 

But the sound of the sea remains 


As if in a dream, there comes a wild 
scream 

As aeroplanes roar overhead 

With bombs and with fire, they 
leave a huge pyre 

For wounded bodies and dead 


The jungle recesses and lost wilder 
ness 

Resound to the battle’s affray 

The earth splits asunder and echoes 
like thunder 

Roll onward and echo away 


After ages, at last the battle is past 

The noise and the action no more 

The trees maimed and broken, a 
grim tragic token 

Of the terrible havoc of war 


Soft quietness steals, and the moon 
light reveals 

The result of this death-dealing game 

The sky rains its dew, as if all 
nature, too 

Were weeping with pity and shame. 


An unseen hand has sketched on the 
sand 

A pattern just out of reach 

Of many a wave that flows o’er a 
grave 

On the beach. 


— SGT. ALVIN G. MONTGOMERY 
Pacific 


THE PROVING GROUND 


What is this twisted travesty! 
i see before my eyes, 
Where madmen sing and dance with 
glee 
In civilized disguise. 
"Midst music wild as pagan night 
And bright as bloody hell, 
They flaunt their passions for the 
light 
And shed their souls to sell. 
There’s lust and murder, hate and 
greed 
To mention just a few, 
Distorted, lurid, sodden see, 
They're owned by all but few. 
How very blind these mortals be, 
These supermen of now 
For when the bugle sounds afar 
Their heads they all will bow, 
And all of them who sought the 
things 
Their bodies then did crave, 
Will stand before the King of Kings 
Arisen from their grave. 
His finger then will point with scorn, 
His mighty voice w-ll sound: 
“‘Look down upon that place and 
mourn, 
*Twas but a proving ground. 
I placed it here before your path 
To see how you would act; 
I filled it full with lust and wrath 
Your minds to e’er distract. 
But also there before your eyes 
I placed a burning light. 
I called it truth, and did advise 
You of its place in right. 
You all did see its sheen at times 
But few of you did care 
To follow it through its earthly 
climbs 
You chose the mundane glare, 
So now that you have left the place 
That planet of your birth, 
You'll spend your time ‘midst earth 
and space, 
Sans truth! Sans end! Sans worth! 


— PFC JOHN G. LETHBRIDGE, JR. 


Pacific 
* 
IT’S ALL OVER NOW 


In my cozy little shelter, 

With the lizards and the ants, 
With my gear all helter-skelter 
And the mud all o'er my pants 


I will now attempt to tell you 

Of the things I've done and seen 
While on this God forsaken island 
As a United States Marine; 


The island that I mention 

Is one of worldly fame 

And to bring you to attention 
I'll now disclose its name 


The place I speak of is none other 
than the island of Saipan, 

That name, I'll tell you, brother 
Means Hell to a fighting man. 


We hit the Western beaches 

that early Thursday morn 

And the Jap was soon to teach us 
His might we mustn't scorn 


They pounded us with blazing steel 

machine guns mortars too, 

But those first waves didn't halt nor 
reel 

Marines, they never do 


The history now is written 

Of those first few days of strife. 
And of how the Jap was smitten 
Withourplane ourgun ourknife. 


Among us not a single man 

Once thought it couldn't be done, 
And look you now upon Saipan 
Yes, the battle has been won. 


To my buddies who gladly gave 
their all 

To those who died in glory, 

To they who heard their country's 
call 

I dedicate this story. 


But let it be it’s over now 

The tears, the blood, the sweat 

But to you men who died — we vow, 
We never will forget. 


— CORP. C. W. HOLMGREN 
Pacific 














Caught in the Widows Web. 


Boring into the inky blackness, the P-61 Northrop Black Widow 


ferrets out the enemy with an electronic eye and delivers a torrent 
of cannon and machine gun fire. 


» 
As hefty as a light bomber, but with the agility of 


a single seat fighter — that's the “Black Widow.” : wu 
Like most other outstanding U. S. fighters*, the ; I 


P-61 uses Curtiss Electric Propellers. 
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“Hay! Hay! 
ke a wish! 


@ “I've got $1,240 in Bank 
of America...and when I 





et home that hay is going 

o make my wish come 
rue!” If you are wishing 
for money, Leatherneck, 
you'd better start an allot- 
ment account now. That's 
the sure way to get it. Fill 
out an identification blank, 
have your Commanding 
Officer certify your signa- 
ture, and mail it to any one 
of the Bank of America 
branches in California. 
Your first allotment will be 
acknowledged promptly, 
nd regular interest will be 


dded to your money. 


Bank of 
America 


TRUST AND 





Bank of America branches are lo- 
cated im cites and towns throughout 
California. You may start your 
allotment at any branch. 
oF 
Main offices in two reserve cities 
of California... 
San Francisco... Los Angeles 








ber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


NAL SausVen? ASSOCIATION 














Casualties 


Marine Corps casual- 
ties, missing and dead, 
released to the press be- 
tween October 15, 1944 
and November 15, 1944. 


SAFE 
CALIFORNIA 
MONTES, Joe Rivera, PFC 
NEW YORK 
ROONEY. William P., PFC 
WISCONSIN 
STEWART. Gerald H., PFC 


DEAD FROM MISSING 


ILLINOIS 
HAYES, Howard W.. Jr.. PFC 
MISSOURI 
LORCH, O. F.S. Ist Lt 
NEW YORK 


MOSTER., Elmer J].. PFC 
WOUNDED FROM MISSING 


MINNESOTA 
BURNS, Edward G., PFC 
OHIO 
SEBASTIAN, William S.. PFC 
TENNESSEE 


BETTIS, Warren G., PFC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
PLUMMER, Paul E., PFC 


WOUNDED FROM DEAD 


CALIFORNIA 
PARKHURST. Thomas F . PFC 


NEW YORK 
EVERHARDT. Walter Ear!, Corp 


DEAD 
ALABAMA 


BOYD. Melvin. Jr.. PFC 
BRABSTON, Willard G., Corp 
CASON, Leonard P.. Jr.. PFC 
CHISM., Howard O., PFC 
COLE, Thomas E.. PFC 
COXWELL., Frank H., Jr.. PFC 
DRIVER. Johnnie B., Jr... PFC 
FORD. E«diward V.. Jr.. Sat 
GARRISON. Roy L.. PiSget 
HANKINS. Joseph F .. Col 
HARRIS. John M.. Corp 
LADD, Duke. PFC 
McDONALD. Gene. L., PFC 
MIDWORTH, Arthur H., PFC 
MILTON, Fred W., PFC 
MORRIS. Henry H.. PFC 
NATIONS. W.A.. Jr.. PFC 
NEW. John D., PFC 

O' KELLEY. Guy T., PFC 
PIERCE. Fred A.. PFC 
STEVENS. James V.. PFC 
TEMPLETON, Ralph W.. PFC 
THOMAS, Marvin 1.. PFC 
TURNER, Orion L.. Set 
USRY,. S. J.. PFC 

WEBB, Tommie L.. Sgt 
WILKIE, Donaki M., Ist Lt 
WILSON, Roy T., Pvt 
YATES. Herman N_.. Pvt 


ARIZONA 


BOOZER, Edward Leroy, Corp 
DeLaROSA. Antonic U., PFC 
KENNEDY. Dale W.. PFC 
KNIGHT. Lester, PFC 
MILLER, Willard C., Set 
NYE, Paul W., GySet 

PRICE, John W., PFC 
SMITH, Buddy, Pvt 
WINSOR, Andrew N.. Corp 


ARKANSAS 


ALLEN, James Ralph. Pvt 
BARTLETT. Charlies L.. PFC 
BEAZLEY. Ralph P., Pvt 
DEMPSEY. Emmett D., Pvt 
ELDERTON, Witham H., PFC 
FERGUSON, Car! D.. Capt 
GEE, Elbert R.. PFC 

LOVE, Benjamin C., FiiCk 
PETTUS, James Richard, PFC 
WALKER, James A. Ist Lt 
WOODS, Leo W., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTREY. HOWARD M.., PFC 
BAIRD, Richard M.. PFC 
BALDWIN, Ellsworth C.. PFC 
BARKER, Floyd W.. PFC 
BELL. Kenneth E.. PFC 
BRISTOL, Wilson T., Ist Lt 
BROOKS, Benjamin L.. PFC 
BURKS. Rex R., Sgt 

BUTTS, William N. Pvt 
BYERS. Robert L., Pvt 
CARLTON. Ted J., PFC 
CASE, Arthur. PFC 
CHILDERS, Billie Joe, PFC 
CHRISTIAN, Thomas E., PFC 
CHRISTNER. Donald P.. PFC 
CLOYD. Wayne. PFC 

CRUZ. Roger. PFC 

CUELLAR, Raymond, Pvt 
CUSHMAN. Homer Hobert. Pvt 
DALEY. James C.. PFC 
DAVENPORT, Roy B.. PFC 
DAVIS. James G., Corp 

DIAZ, James C., PFC 
DUKE, Harding D, PB 
EVANS, M 
FANNQ) 













FERREIRA, Joe. Corp 
FISHER, Derald D., Pvt 
FOLEY, Glenn R., Pvt 
FRANK, Aldo, PFC 
GALBREATH, James R., Ist Lt 
GREER, Doyle R., Sgt 
HACKWELL, Joseph H., PFC 
HAMRICK, Delford L , PFC 
HENRICKSEN, W. C., PFC 
HILL, Gene E., Pvt 
HOLLANDER, Saul, PFC 
HOWARD, Francis R., PFC 
HUEBNER. Hellmuth C.. Set. 
HU. ILL, William T., PFC 
HUS ‘ON, Blaine D., PFC 
IRW1 *, William E., PFC 
KEAR. ‘EY, John W., 2nd Lt 
LADWIG, Loran R.., Ist Lt 
LAPERA, Rudolph J.. PFC 
LAPHAM, Kenneth L., PFC 
LYNCH, John M., Set 
LEDECKE, Edward S.. PFC 
LEE, Clifford J . Pvt 
McARTHUR., Elmer Del, PFC 
McMILLAN, Lawrence H., PFC 
MARES. Delfino J.. PFC 
MARTIN, Raymond N., PFC 
MEAGHI, Mario W., PFC 
MELVIN, Johnny L.. SSgt 
MOORE. William T.. PFC 
MUELLER, R. W.., Ist Lt 
NIEMI, Wallace E.. PFC 
OLIVAREZ, Louis R.. PFC 
ONTIVEROS, Jess C.. PFC 
OSWALT, Robert B., PFC 
PARDS. Victor, PFC 
POTTER. Malcolm L., Pvt 
PRICE, Nathaniel G., PFC 
PYLE, Clifford A., PFC 
QUEENER, Eugene C., Pvt 
RALPH, Donald I.. PFC 
RIEWERTS, Martin A., PFC 
ROOS, Richard C., Sgt 
ROWLAND. Robert C., PFC 
RUSSELL, William C., Pvt 
SABATINO, Charlies, PFC 
SANFORD, Eugene W., PFC 
SEDILLO, Manuel D., PFC 
SENGER., Gerald E., PFC 
SERENI, Julio. Pvt 
SHULER. C. R.. Jr.. Sgt 
SIMPKINS. Adrain C.. Corp 
SNYDER, Jimmie M., Corp 
SPICER, Charles R.,. PFC 
STAFANI, Louis D., PFC 
STEINHOFYF, Glenn D., PFC 
STENDER. Donald F.. Sgt 
SUGAR, Louis, Pvt 
SULLIVAN. Daniel J.. PFC 
TAYLOR, Albert L.. PFC 
VADEN, Carl W., PFC 
WATSON, Jack W., Corp 
WATSON, Rube, PFC 
WHEELER, Jasper H.. Pvt 
WHITE. Alan S., PFC 
WHITFORD. William R.. Corp 
WOODWARD. Robert E., Pvt 


COLORADO 


ACKLEY, Robert L.. PFC 
BROWN. Robert D.,. PFC 
BRYANT. Fred K., Jr., Pvt 
CERRONE., Anthony D., Pvt 
DHIEUX., Alfred, PFC 
FOSTER, Ralph C., PFC 
FRIEL., William W.,. PFC 
GEANETTE, Oscar J., PFC 
HENRY, Frederick B., PFC 
MERCER, Frank F.. 2nd Lt 
MOSER, Roy F.. PFC 
OUTWATER., S.S.. Jr., 2nd Lt 
PRESSIER, Charles N.. Corp 
SCOTT. Donald L.. Pvt 
SOUTHARD, William E., PFC 
STEVENS, Thomas B., 2nd Lt 
WHITE, Melvin R., PFC 
WILDER. Rolland R.. Corp 


CONNECTICUT 


CARBONE, Salvatore L., PFC 
COOKE, Bernard J.. Sgt 
DUNNELLS, Walter A.. PFC 
HEENEY, Bernard E.. Corp 
HOWE. Raymond L., PFC 
JUDGE, John Bernard, Corp 
MARINELLI., Peter P., PFC 
MASTROPIETRO. Daniel. PFC 
MORGAN, Jerome J., Corp 
RAUCKIS, Peter P., Corp 
ROBINSON, Leon B., PFC 
SHANNON, Bernard E.. Sgt 
SHERIDAN, H. J.. Jr... GySet 


DELAWARE 


CAMPBELL, James G.. Sgt 
CHAMBERS, Clarence C.. ACk 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BAUSELL, Lewis K.. Corp 
CLARKE, John F.. PFC 
GRAY, Donald E., Corp 


FLORIDA 


BATSON. Richard H., PFC 
BULLARD, Horace L., PFC 
BROWN. Willard S., PFC 
COLLINS, Malcolm L., PFC 
EUBANKS., Jacque W., Pvt 
GAINOUS, Hansel D., PFC 
JENKINS, George A.. PFC 
LAFFEY., James R., Jr.. PFC 
McLEOD, M. M.. 2nd Lt 
McMULLEN, Donald E., PFC 
REYNOLDS, William G., Pvt. 
SCHRAMM, Martin, PFC 
SELF, Milton E., Corp 
STONE, Isaiah D., Sgt 
WALDROP. William C., SSgt 
TISON, Lee Bryan, Jr.. PFC 
WEEDON. G. W., Jr., Corp 


GEORGIA 


ALLEY, James P., PFC 
BARNES, Alfred C., PFC 
BAUGH, John Ervin, Pvt 
CALLAWAY. William E., PFC 
DAVIS, James, Pvt 

GRANT, George H.. Corp 
HILL, Fred W., PFC 

KELL, Daniel M., Sgt 

KISER,. Dewey J]. PFC 
ULKEY. Horace Warlic, PFC 








Here’s an exciting 
new book-the complete 
record of 


Marine Corps f 


Aviation 
in ACTION! 


@ The Marine Air Corps has wriuen a 
glorious new chapter to Marine history. 
Here, for the first time, you have a first- 
hand account of their incredible ex- 
ploits—written by a Marine Captain who 
saw these actions, knew these men, 
learned the inside story from personal 
experience and records hitherto not 
made public. Captain Hubler received 
the full cooperation of Marine Head- 
quarters in Washington in the prepara- 
tion of this book; his facts are the facts 
of history. He gives full recognition to 
the major role the Flying Leathernecks 
played in the Wake, Midway, Guadal- 
canal, Munda and Gilbert Islands ac- 
tions and in- 
cludes personal- 
ity sketches and 
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by Richard G. Hubler, 
Captain, USMCR 

and Jobn A. DeChant 
Captain, USMCR 
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ORTON, Charies E.. Sgt. 
PARTAIN, F. L., PiSgt 

RAY. Harry Garland, PFC 
ROSS, J. W., PFC 

ROSSER. C. C., Jr., Corp. 
RUPERT, Robert A., Sgt 
THOMPSON, Meivin L., Corp 


IDAHO 


BENSON, Alan L., PFC 
BOTHUM., Frank W.., Jr., PFC 
DeMARSCHE, Marvin L., PFC 
ROGERS, Armiger C., PFC 
STOCKING, George M., PFC 
UTTER, Richard J., ist Lt 
WELCH, Donald K., Pvt 


ILLINOIS 


ADAMI, Caesare F.. PFC 
ALEXANDER. F. D., PFC 
AMDUR, Gilbert, PFC 
APGAR, Robert F., Pvt 

ASH, Robert M., Maj 
BARRETT, John F., 2nd Lt 
BERTHOLF, Glendon H., PFC 
BRUNCH, Stanley, PFC 
BUCKLEY, Frank P., PFC 
BYRON, William R., Pvt. 
CERASA, Sam. PFC 
CHIMINELLO, Angelo, PFC 
CHMELIR, Frank G., Pvt 
CHRISTOPULOS, G. P., PFC 
CLARK, R. J., Jr., PFC 
COLE, William A., PFC 
COSTELLO, William M., PFC 
CUNY, Donald A., PFC 
DEITHLOFF., R. W.., Corp 
DICKIRSON, John E., PFC 
DIXON, Harold D., Pvt 
DONE Y. George F., PFC 
ELKINS, Kenneth R., PFC 
FOSS. Howard A., Cop 
FUNK, Lloyd C., PFC 
GADOMSKI, Walter, Corp 
GEBEL, Adolph E., PFC 
GOUDY, Ralph H., PFC 
GRABAREK. E. T., Jr... PFC 
GRAWET, Raymond L., Corp 
GUYOT. Armond L., PFC 
HAINLINE, Richard V., PFC 
HAMILTON, Edgar L., PFC 
HARBAKUS, Frank, PFC 
HARRY, Thomas R., PFC 
HARVEY, Colin C., PFC 
HATHWAY, J. B.. 2nd Lt 
HILL, Lee C., PFC 
HOFFMAN, Orville H., Sgt 
HOGAN, John J., PFC 
INSKEEP, Richard D., PFC 
JENSEN, James L., PFC 
JUNKINS, Ralph A., Pvt 
JUSKA, Charles P., PFC 
KRANZ, Fred Roger, PFC 
LACE, Clarence E., Jr.. PFC 
LARKIN, Gerald J.. PFC 
LITTLE James H., PFC 
McLOSKEY, Leo J., Capt 
MANN, Wilbur D., Corp 
MARSH, Edward, Sgt 
MARVIN, Robert R., GySgt 
MIHEILITS, Ernest H., PFC 
MILAM, Berle, PFC 

MILAM, James Leo, Jr.. PFC 
MILLER. Channing B.. Corp 
MILLER, Thomas R., Pvt 
MURRAY, Kenneth L., PFC 
NASTERNAK., Stanicy A.. PFC 
NELSON, William, PFC 
OTAHAL, Frank J.. Corp 
PACE, Robert C.. Set 
PATRICK, Robert F.. PFC 
PIETRZAK, Melvin D., PFC 
PISHETELLO. Victor M., PFC 
PITMAN, Dwight T., PFC 
POWERS, Robert F., PFC 
QUINN, Kenneth F., Pvt 
RAPALA, Richard S., PFC 
ROACH, Donald G., Pvt 
ROUNTREE. Benjamin C., PFC 
SACCOMANNO, Joseph C., PFC 
SALLADE, Robert V., PFC 
SAMPSON, Virgil. PFC 
SARGES. Gerald, Pvt 
SCHROEDER, H.W. Jr.. Pvt 
SHANAHAN, E. }. III, Corp 
SIROVATKA, W J.. Jr.. PFC 
STADER, Norman P., SSgt 
STEENSTRUP., W.R.. PFC 
WADE. James D., PFC 
WEITHE., Harold E., Corp 
WENZEL, Dean C., Corp 
WILEY, Frank W.. Corp 
WILLIAMS, Charles E.,. PFC 
WOODEL, Clarence C., PFC 
YAKEY. Melvin D.. Pvt 


INDIANA 


ALWINE. Hubert E., PFC 
BOXWELL, Raymon A., Set 
CRYNES, Wayne, PFC 
FOOKS. Henry L.. PFC 
HARBIT. Garner E.. PFC 
HOPPER. Albert R.. PFC 
JONES, Thomas P.. Corp 
KERSEY. Milton J.,. PiSgt 
KUJAWA., Harry S.. PFC 
LOPEKO. George. Jr.. PFC 
LOTHAMER. Paul A., PFC 
McCLARY, Charles R.. PFC 
MAZLACK. Wilham F.. Capt 
MENDENHALL, P. E., 2nd Lt 
MILLER, John L., PFC 
NEAL, Emmit L.. PFC 
RAMSIER., Phillip E.. PFC 
REESE, Thomas B., Jr.. Sgt 
ROACH. George L.. PFC 
RODENBUSH. Gene. PFC 
SEXSON, Joseph D., Pvt 
SHEA, Extwain J.,. Jc.. PFC 
SHERMAN, Richan!t G.. PFC 
SMITH. Harold E.. PFC 


STEELE, John W.. Jr.. PFC 
SWEANY, Albert E.. PFC 
VEG John PFC 
WALTERS, Richard J... PFC 

IOWA 
AASHEIM. Raymond S.. PFC 
CACKLER., Ora E.. Jr... PFC 
CASE, Victor L., PFC 


CASTEEL.D L.., Ist Lt 
. 






































































CLARK, Frank R., PFC 
COONRADT, Glen S., PFC 
ELLIS, Rolland E., PFC 
HARVEY. Floyd R., Pvt 
LITER, Melvin E., Sgt 
McCLOUD, James I., PFC 
REESE, Philip R., PFC 
SMITH, Edgar C., PFC 
STEWARD, Wayne E., PFC 
WINKEL, Robert L., PFC 
WOODYARD, W. D., 2nd Lt 


KANSAS 


ANDREWS, Robert F., PFC 
BALDWIN, Howard E., PFC 
BARR, Gilbert L., PFC 
DARLINGTON, Dawn W., Pvt 
DEGGS. W. E.., Jr., PiSgt 
KEATH, William W., PFC 
KETRON, Fred S., PFC 
REYNOLDS, Clyde O., PFC 
STEVENSON, Carlos C., PFC 
WELLS, Robert K., PFC 


KENTUCKY 


AMBURGEY. Bruce, PFC 
BLACKBURN, Irving, PFC 
BRADY. Bernard X., Jr.. PFC 
BROOKS, Wesley G., Jr. PFC 
COX, Joe A., PFC 

CREECH, Robert W., PFC 
GRAY, Harold R., PFC . 
JOHNSON, Paul H., PEC 
JORDON, Charles E., PFC 
LUNSFORE, John J., Corp 
MAPLES, Gordon, Ist Lt 
MOTLEY, Hubert, Sgt 
MUDD. William F., Jr.. PFC 
PHELPS, Raymond H., PFC 
PHELPS, Wesley, PFC 
PRICE, Carl L., PFC 

SMITS, John, Corp 

SPIVEY. C. F., 2nd Lt 
STRICKLAND, John W., Corp 
SUTTON, Joseph W PFC 
WERFF. Antonie, Jr.. PFC 


LOUISIANA 


BENISON, W. J.. Jr.. PFC 
BROOKS. Elmer H., Jr... PFC 
BUSALACCHI, John, PFC 
CHATHAM, Malcom J., PFC 
COKER, Ira W.. Corp 
CRAWFORD. Mickey. PFC 
DAUENHAUER, E. J.. Jr., GySgt 
EVERETT, Walter L., PFC 
GIEPERT. Elmore E., PFC 
GREGOIRE, Tucker A.. PFC 
HUBLEY. Walter E., PFC 
KING, John M., ACk 
MORGAN, Winsel P.. PFC 


- PHILLIPS, Lloyd A., PFC 
REED, Wallace A.. PFC 
ROBERTS, James L., Corp 
SALASSI, John E.. Pvt 
SCHMALTZ, Frank L.. Set 
TEMPLE. James C . PFC 
VANDENBORRE. E. J., Corp 
WALKER, O'Neal, PFC 
ZIMMERMAN. Donald V.. PFC 


MAINE 


BARRY. John Edward. Pvt 
BEAUDOIN,. Joseph N.. PFC 
BREAULT, Ralph J.. Corp 
CAIL, Elden H.. Corp 
CHAFFEE. Phillip E.. PFC 
CHARPENTIER, J. P., PFC 
CLARK, Clarence N., PFC 
FAULKINGHAM., J. A.. Corp 
GALLANT. William E., Corp 
HUTCHINS. Charles G., PFC 
LAUSIER, Erick. GySgt 
NIGHTINGALE. W. M., PFC 
PELLETIER,C. J.P... PFC 
PLOURD. Alfred, PFC 
SHROUT. William H.. Corp 


MARYLAND 


BENJAMIN. L. L.., Jr.. PFC 
BOLFAR., John Edwin, PFC 
BOWIE. Richard W.,. PFC 
BROWN. WF. Jr.. Corp 
HICKERSON. C., Jr. Ist Lt 
HILLMAN. R. T., PiSgt 
HOGG. James P.. PFC 
HYNSON. Charles E.. PFC 
JONES. Edward A.. Ist Lt 
MILLER. Leonard E.. Corp 
MITCHELL. George B.. PFC 
PARKS. William F.. Sr.. PFC 
POOLE. George W.. PFC 
RICHARDSON. M. T.. Corp 
STICKLEY. Charles P.. Corp 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AHERN. Robert W.. Corp 
ALARIE. Raymond B.. Corp 
BAJKO. Alexander S.. PFC 
BRATSOS. George F.. PFC 
BRIDEAU., Leo J. H.. PFC 
BUCKNER. Jar:es E., Pvt 
COATES. Harry A.. Jr.. PFC 
CONNOLLY, Edward L., PFC 
CONNORS. James J.. Corp 
CONROY. Edward, 2nd Lt 
COOK, Joseph F Corp 
CRISAFULLI., P. F.. Corp 
DEANE. Perley F.. PFC 
DeSTEFANO, Arthur, PFC 
DION, Robert L.. Sgt 
DONAHUE. John T., SSet 
DONNELLY Willard L Corp 
GERMAIN.A. E.. Jr., 2nd Lt 
GOFF. H.B., Jr.. Corp 
GREER. Richard T.,. PFC 
HALDANE. Andrew A... Capt 
HENAULT. Ernest G.. PFC 
JOYCE. Joseph S.. Corp 
KENNEY. Francis W.. PFC 
KUREK., Edwin R., PFC 
LARKIN. Edward J.. PiSgt 
LATHAM. Frederick C.. PFC 
LETELLIER. L. J.. SgetMaj 
LIBBY, Murdock M., PFC 
LITTLEJOHN. David J.. Sgt 
LOUGHMAN, John P.. 2nd Lt 
LUNA, Joseph J.. PFC 





COLGATE CLOSE-UPS 
CLASSY LASSES a on 


GETTING A QUICK DATE QUICK IS EASY SINCE 





| OISCOVERED FAST, CLOSE, VE VELVETY SHAVES 
With COLGATE BRUSHLESS! 
THOSE SMOOTH, SLEEK MISSES LIKE My 
SMOOTH - CHEEK KISSES ! 





SHE'S MINE, THANKS 

TO THE CLEAN,GOOO- 

LOOKING SHAVES 
|GET NOW WITH 


BRUSHLESS... one no- 


BRUSH CREAM THAT DOESNT ORY OUT, KEEPS 
TOUGH WHISKERS SOFT SO THEYRE EASY To SHAVE! 


















































































and glorious feeling when 
look and feel 
. more refreshed, when you shave 


with FAMOS Blades. 


single or double edge, are made 
from the finest quality stcel, preci- 
sion ground, and rigidly tested to 
insure complete shaving satisfaction. 
4sk for FAMOS Blades at your 


— 


WE SEABEES THINK 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS 


(5 TOPS' WILTS WIRY WHISKERS 


IN A FLASH, YET ITS KIND TO 


TENDER SUNBURNED SKIN.... 


ITS A LIBERTY PASS TO 


SHAVING HEAVEN! 


with FAMOS Blades 


Isn't it a grand 








CLUB RAZOR & BLADE MFG. CORP. 


NEWAR K Sage v 



































Go Further on Furloughs...and Faster...with a 
Handsome Head of Hair. Get Yours Handsomer with 
Vitalis and the ‘‘60-Second Workout’’! 


I 
< 
viTatis 


as, 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


USE VITALIS AND THE ‘°60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


76 














AKE 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your 

"lh an scalp. This routs your loose dandruff. 
prevents dryness. helps retard excessive falling 
hair and makes your hair look more alive 

Now...take just 10 seconds with the comb. Then 
take a look! Man — you're magnificent! Your hair's 
set to stay in place, and Cousin, it looks good there! 

So get started with Vitalis and the famous 
‘60-Second Workout” today! 

You can get Vitalis at any Post Exchange. 
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MISSOURI 


ABBOTT. Charlies W., PFC 
ARBISI. Michael M.. PFC 
ATKEISSON, Louis J.. Pvt 
CAREY. Robins. Jr.. Sgt 
CARTER, John J.. PFC 
CLEMENT. George Jr... PFC 
CLOUSE. Lawrence H., PFC 
DAVIS, Robert E.. Jr . PFC 
FLETCHER, J. R.. Jr.. Corp 
JOHNSON, Junior L., PFC 
KENNEDY. Joseph W., PFC 
LINGEMAN. L. H., Corp 
McEUEN, Theodor P.. Pvt 
MERCURIO. Francis J.. PFC 
MILLER, Harvey U., PFC 
MILNER, William G., 2nd Lt 
MOSTY, Kenneth W., PFC 
MYLER., Bernard F.. Pvt 
PRATZEL. Irvin S.. PFC 
ROGERS. Randal! H., PFC 
ROOK. Ben N.. PFC 
SCHAFER, Louis L., Corp 
SCHMIDT. Lloyd A., PFC 
STEPHENSON. Robert M.. Sgt 
STERBENZ, Robert J.. PFC 
STIEFERMAN, W.A., Pvt 
TUGGLE., June S., PFC 
TULLY. James W. Jr. PFC 
WILKERSON, Wilham, Pvt 


MONTANA 
BOND. Bruce E.. PFC 
SALOMONSON. S. V.. Corp 
SHAFFNER. Walter F . Ist Lt 


NEBRASKA 
CHUDA, Jack R.. PFC 
FRIEDRICHSEN. CB. Corp 
LUTHER, Walter M . PFC 
PETTITT. Ralph J.. PFC 
HALL, Richard V., 2nd Lt 
EWARD. Gerald. PFC 


NEVADA 
MAU. Davi L.. PFC 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IBEY. Witham E.. Pvt 
KING. Damiel F , 
McLIN, John H 
PETRY. Donaki C.. PFC 
PIERCE. Warren J, Pvt 


NEW JERSEY 
BENFATTI. Victor L., Cor; 
CARDONE. Michael. PFC 
CAYUELA, Matthew M.. PFC 
CELANO, James B.. PFC 
CHASE. Leo C . PFC 
DOCKRAY. Eugene I.. PFC 
DOERR, John J. PFC 
DUX, Charles O.. Pvt 
EDELL, George W .. PISet 
FUCHS. Martin F.. PFC 
GATTO, Joseph. Pvt 
GENNARI, Louis R . PFC 
GRANDA., Antonw J. Pvt 
HACKLER., Frank J.. PFC 
HAJBOWICZ., Frank J] . Corp 
HANSEN. Joseph. Pvt 
HARAKAL. Joseph T.. Corp 


U 
E 
sc 
ST 


HERCHKO. Joseph. Ist Set 
HILLEBRECHT. W. H.. Set 
KIERCE., Robert J. PFC 


KOLLHOFF. Jobn J.. Jr. PFC 
KOZMA. Stephen F.. PFC 


LUCARELLO. Frank W. PFC 
MACATSORIS. W M. PFC 
MANNO. James V Jr... PFC 


MARTYN, John A.. Pvt 
MECCIA. Angelo D.. PFC 
MEYER, Gordon S., 2nd Lt 
MILLER. John L.. Jr. Corp 
MURPHY. Edward L.. PFC 
NICHOLS. Benjamin J] . PFC 
NORIEGA. Albert R.. Cory 
RAMBO. George T.. PFC 
ROMAN. Haroki J. Pvt 
SALMON, William J.. Cor; 
SALT, Leroy B.. PFC 
SEACH, Albert S . PFC 
SHERIDAN. Joseph. PFC 
SKOWRONSKIL. Henry. PFC 
STILWELL. John V., Corp 
STRUNK, Harry D.. PFC 
TESTA, Salvatore L.. PFC 
THOREN. Julius G., Corp 
WATERS. Edward, Corp 
WESTERVELT.G C.. Corp 
WHITE. Edward D.. Corp 
WORTHINGTON. C.O., Corp 


NEW MEXICO 
McNEEL., David C . Sgt 
SINGER Tom, PFC 
TSOSIE, Harry. PFC 
TUKPIN., Kendall S.. PFC 


NEW YORK 
ABBRID., Michael J]. PFC 
ALFANO. Daniel F.. Corp 
BACON. Harry D. Pvt 
BAMBERGER.G J. Jr.. FMk 
BARNES. Kenneth J. Corp 
BATES. Hollis R.. PFC 
BAYER, Philip P.. Ist Lt 
BIGELOW. Howard L., Corp 
BEHLAND., Wesley C.. Set 
BRITT. Robert J.. PFC 
BROWN. Thomas M.. PFC 
BRUNSON. Augustine L.. PFC 
BURKE. Walter. PFC 
CAMPBELL, Arthur T.. Set 
CHENEY. Willham B., Sgt 
CINTORINO. Antonio A.. PFC 
CITROLA. Michael R.. PFC 
CLERRICO. Albert J.. Corp 
COHEN, Hyman, PFC 
COMFORT. Douglas R.. PFC 
CONKLIN. Frank R., Jr.. PFC 
CROCOLL. Porter W , Sgt 
CZARNECKI, Charles J., PFC 
DESANTO., Theodore E.. PFC 
FISCHER, John J., Corp 
FITZWATER, Ear! W.. Capt 
FLOOD, John F., PFC 
GARITE., Anthony P., Sgt 
GEIER, Robert W., Jr.. PFC 
GIBBS, Alvin P.. PFC 
GIPPERT, E. R.., Jr.. Pvt 
GODWIN, John F., PFC 
GROTTAGLIO. Alfred M.. PFC 





MacDONALD., Reginald A.. PFC 
MALONSON, F. H., Jr.. PFC 
MATHESON, Kenneth J., Sgt. 
MEUSE, W. F., Jr.. Corp 
MOORE, Alden F.. PFC 
MOORE, John R., ‘PFC 
MULVEY, Leo Francis PFC 
MURRAY, Robert A... PFC 
NORTON, Edward R., Jr., PFC 
PERGAMO, Paul A.. Set 
PERRY, Thomas, PFC 
QUINLAN, Daniel E., Sgt 


RUSSELL, Earl L . Je., Corp 
SALTAMARTINI, John, Pvt 
SCHOFIELD. Norman F., PFC 
SUTKAITIS, George P.. Set 
THOMAS, William J.. Corp 
THOMAS, W.R.., Jr... PFC 
WARE. Vincent H., Sgt 


MICHIGAN 


ACHEFF, Daniel J.. PFC 
ANTECKI, Edward P., PiSgt 
BANACH, Stanley. Jr.. PFC 
BATTANI, Raymond P.,. GySet 
BELA, Stephen, PFC 
BOLTON, John M., PFC 
CAREY. Louis J.. PFC 
CARTER. Alden A.. Corp 
CLOUTIER., Wallace B.. PFC 
CONKLIN, Wilson C., PFC 
CRUTE., Alec C., Jr... PFC 
CUSHING, Joseph P., Jr... PFC 
DASCHKE, John, PFC 
DASHNER., Donald J.. Corp. 
DOBIE. Kenneth R.. PFC 
DZIEKAN, Leonard A., PFC 
FONES. Arthur E.. Corp 
FOURNIER, Adrain R., PFC 
FURLONG. Virgil H., PFC 
GAZETTE. Francis L.,. PFC 
GEARY. Marvin W., PFC 
GLAUD, Steve J.. PFC 
GOLOB, Harold Ralph, PFC 
GUILD, Clifford E.. PFC 
HENNING, James B., PFC 
HOLLAND. R. E.. Jr... MTSgt 
HUGHES, William J., PFC 
JARRELL, Russell B.. PFC 
JONES, Robert G., Pvt 
KELLEY. Geraki L.. Pvt 
KIELBIK, William, Corp 
LLOYD. Warren C.. PFC 
LUCIER., Julius R.. PFC 
MOORE, William J . PFC 
MORRISON, George L.. PFC 
NEMETH., Billy J.. PFC 
OGG. Forrest M., Set 

O HARA. John M.., Ist Lt 
PAPPAS, John G., PFC 
PEABODY. Wilham, PFC 
PECK, Ear! C.. Jr.. Sgt 
PHILLIPS, Robert D.. PFC 
PORRETT,G W. Jr.. PFC 
PUHALO. Stephen, PFC 
REESE. Robert K.. PFC 
RICHARDS, Russell J.. PFC 
RIKLEY. Edward J.. PFC 
ROBINSON, William C . PFC 
RUSSELL, Ralph G.. Corp 
RYZNER.,. Henry J.. PFC 
SMITH, Doyle M., Corp 
SMITH, Eugene M.., Set 
SPENS, Norman, PFC 
STACHECKI. Thomas. Corp 
STADLER. Ralph H., 2nd Lt 
STENCEL, Aloysius. PFC 
TAYLOR, John A., Corp 
THOMAS, Bobby M., PFC 
TRAPP. Marne W , PFC 
TYCHOLIZ. Harry J., Pvt 
VANDYKE., Fred, PISgt 
WILCOXEN, Lewis L.. Corp 
ZAHRA. John F., PFC 
ZANDER. Richard W.. PFC 
ZIMMER, Ear!G., PFC 
ZITNIK. Howard H.. Pvt 


MINNESOTA 


ANDERSON, Thomas P.. PFC 
BARRY. Gerald P.. Corp 
BEISSEL, Kenneth C.. PFC 
BRISTOL, Merritt C.. Sgt 
BROWN. David H.. Corp 
CIGOI, Emil R FC 
CRAWFORD. Wilbur L., PFC 
ENGSTROM, Donal! D., Pvt 
FRYE, Henry M., PFC 
HANSON, Maryum C., PFC 
HANSON, Vernon E., PFC 
HASTI. Carl Arvid, Corp 
HOGETVEDT, Joseph R., PFC 
HOLMQUIST, O. W.., Jr.. PFC 
HUSEBY. Clifford I., PFC 
KELLY, Arthur T., PFC 
KNUTSON, Donald R.. PFC 
KRAUS, Richard E., PFC 
KULD. Kenneth V.. PFC 
LARSON, Donald G.. PFC 
MATCHEFTS, William J. PFC 
NEARHOOD., J. M.., Jr.. ist Lt 
PAUN, Anthony N., PFC 
PAVLICK, Walter J.. PFC 
RICHARDSON, P ¥. ¥ 4 . PFC 
SCHERF, David D.. 

SCHULZ, Paul R.. Src. 
STENBECK, Paui H., PFC 
STRAND, Walter H.. Corp 
STRGAR, Victor J.. PFC 
VANDUYN,., Paul F., PFC 
WARNER, William A., PFC 
WEBER. Stephen J.. Corp 
WIDSETH. J. H.. Ist Lt 


MISSISSIPPI 


BAXTER, Thomas R .. PFC 
BILBO, Eldridge A., Corp 
BROWN. Winton O., PFC 
CALLAHAN, Grady L., PFC 
DECKER, Denzil M., Jr.. PFC 
DICKENS, Arthur J.. PFC 
GILL, Warner E., Corp 
HARDISTY. George PFC 
HOLLIDAY, W. F.. PFC 
LOVETT. Horace G.. Set 
MABUS. Doncil K.. Corp 
MITCHELL. Robert L.. PFC 
MOORE. Troy D., PFC 
MOORE. William G., PFC 
SMITH, Truett H., PFC 
WHITE. William L., SgtMaj 
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HEIMILLER, Herman J.. PFC 
HELLMAN, Lawrence, Corp 
HETZEL, Fred, PFC 

HILL, Thomas W., PFC 
HOLMES, Arthur }.. E:- PFC 
JONES. Walter L.. PF 
JOREID. Albert E.. PFC 
KANISTANAUX, D. W.. Corp 
KEARNEY, John W.. 2nd Lt 
KEHOE, Raymond F . Capt 
KENYON, Wendell H., PFC 
KOHLAGE., Albert. PFC 
LADOWSKI. Stephen V., Pvt 
LAJEWSKI. Henry V.., Corp 
LaMONTAGNE. A. E.., Jr., PFC 
LATTMAN., James F.. PFC 
LEVY. Seymour, PFC 
LIGHTFOOT, James S., PFC 
LOMBARDI, Gennaro. Corp 
LOSCHIN, Joseph G., Corp 
LOVELAND. R. H.., Jr.. SSet 
LOWE, Elmer E., GySet 
LUKSICH, Charles J.. PFC 
McCULLOUGH, Jack R., PFC 
McHUGH, Daniel L., Corp 
MacDOUGALL, Gerard T., PFC 
MAHAN. L. D.., Jr., PFC 
MAJKA, Joseph T.. Corp 
MALOUGHNEY, F. T., PFC 
MILLAGE., Richard C., Set 
MILLS. Ghola C.,. PFC 
MINOTA, Stanley. PFC 

O's RIEN, James M., Corp 
OLIVERI, John J., Set 
PARENT. Francis W., Set 
PEATE, Jack B., Corp 
PHILLIPS, Arnold P., PFC 
PITCHER, Frederick N.. PFC 
PORCHER, Norman W., PFC 
PRETE., Joseph A., Corp 
PREW., Robert J.. PFC 
PUTORTI, Tony J.. Pvt 
REED, John A., PFC 
REYNOLDS, Francis J.. PFC 
RIGNEY, Thomas P., GySet 
RING, Timothy J.. PFC 
RONAGHAM., James P., Corp 
ROSENKRANS. F. O., Corp 
RUSZAT. Werner, PFC 
SHANLEY., James V., Capt 
SIGNORETTA, D. J.. Corp 
SIKORSKI. Edmond S.. Corp. 
SIMONE. William P., PFC 
SMITH, Calvin Ray. Corp 
SMITH, Francis W., Corp 
STAY. Walter B., PFC 
STICKEL., Charles R., PFC 
STRINGHAM, Charles R., PFC 
TAYLOR, Donald A., PFC 
TUTHILL., Merton C., Sgt 
VOLPE, Joseph, Corp 
WARNER, Harry A.., Set 
WELTON. Stanley C., Pvt 
WIDENER., Richard S., PFC 
WOODEN, Herbert L., PFC 


NORTH CAROLINA 
AYERS. C. E., Jr.. PFC 
CARPENTER, Raymond H., PFC 
CQBLE, Walter, PFC 
DAVIS, Thomas J., Corp 
DIXON, Blan D., PFC 
HAMMOCK, Charles E., Pvt 
HARRIS, Joseph P., Corp 
HARRIS. Robert L., PFC 
HENDERSON, Jerry M., PiSgt 
HOCKS, Harold K., TSgt 
JOHN, Lacy, Jr.. Corp 
JOHNSON, Morris L., Jr., Sgt 
LINDSAY, William L., PFC 
McCASLIN, Roy Keith, Pvt 
MOISE, Cicero D F 
MOORE, Paul S., Corp 
POTTS, John D., PFC 
ROGERS, William H., PFC 
SCRUGGS, Clarence A., PFC 
SMITH, Clark Leroy, Corp 
SPIVEY, C. F., 2nd Lt 
SUGGS, Lowden B., GySgt 


NORTH DAKOTA 


LAWRENCE, William E., PFC 
STAPLES, Norval, PFC 


OHIO 
ADAMSKI, Theodore L., PFC 
ASSALONE, John, PFC 
BAKER, Lieu E., SSgt 
BARKER, Valmond, Jr.. Corp. 
BARTO, Ear! Howard, Corp 
BLACKSTONE, F.H., PFC 
BOLAN, William H., Sgt 
BOLDMAN, Homer E., PFC 
BOYLE, Edward J.. PFC 
BROWN, George M., PFC 
CALDWELL, Robert G., PFC 
CARR, John F., Corp 
CHERNAY, Joseph, PFC 
COOPER, Richard W., Corp 
COREY, Herbert S., Sgt 
DAVIDSON, Kenneth J.. PFC 
DILLON, Woodrow F., PFC 
DISTEFANO, Tom, PFC 
DOLL, Perry A., PFC 
DOSENCZUK, S. S., PFC 
FEINSTEIN, S.A., Pvt 
FENGER, Charles W.. Pvt 
FISHER, Merle A.. Sgt 
FLING, James F., Pvt 
FOXALL, Douglas B.. PFC 
GALAWAY. William H., PFC 
GIFFORD, H. E., 2nd Lt 
GOEDDE, Richard J., PFC 
GRAHAM, Hugh E., Jr.. PFC 
GRIFFITH, Ray A., PFC 
GUEST, Gerald R., PFC 
HAAS, Harold R., PFC 
HARRIS, Frederick V., PFC 
HEATH, LeRoy J., Pvt 
HENSON, Charles S., PFC 
HOOVER. Alfred A., 2nd Lt 
HUGUELET, Alfred G., PFC 
HUMPHREY, Norman H., PFC 
HUNT, Harry Ellis, PFC 
HYLER, Walter W., Pvt 
JAY. Michael, Jr.. PFC 
JORDAN, Donald A., PFC 
KERR, W. M., II. Corp 
KING, John C., PFC 
KOWALCZYK, Ted P., PFC 
KRIVACK, Edward F., PFC 
KUBALA, Henry A., PFC 
KUHN, Herman A., PFC 
LASCO, Donald, PFC 


LIPSCOMB, Harold J., Pvt. 
LUKOWSKI, F. A.., IstSgt 
LYSINGER, William L., PFC 
MALONEY, Dallas W.. PFC 
MANFRED. Nicholas A., Set 
MARSHALL, William R.,. PFC 
MERCER, James W., PFC 
MERCER, Joseph R., PFC 
MILLER. Richard F., Pvt 
NUGENT. Joseph E.. PFC 
QUINN, Charles D., Corp 
RUSSELL, Clarence H., PFC 
SCHUSTER. Kenneth O., PFC 
SHARP. Walter C., PFC 
SMITH. Frederick A., PFC 
SNELLING, Winford, PFC 
SOMMERS. Vernon C., Corp 
SOUVEY., Gordon N.. PFC 
SPIVAK, Louis M., PFC 
STEVENS, Robert E., PFC 
SUGALSKI, Casimer R., PFC 
SUSINKA, Edward, PFC 
VANDERHORST, R. D., 2nd Lt 
VAWTERS, Albert J.. PFC 
WILSON, Samuel R., Pvt 
ZIDENBERG, Louis, PFC 
ZNIDARSIC, John L., PFC 


OKLAHOMA 
ALTOM, Lonnie Elza, PFC 
ANDERSON, Troy L., Jr.. PFC 
ANTHONY. Robert E., PFC 
BARNETT, Clifford, PFC 
GILL, Ear!, PFC 
HALLMARK, James A., PFC 
HAMPTON, W. H., Corp 
JONES, Boyce L., PFC 
KELLEY, Patrick H., PFC 
KEY, Leroy. PFC 
LAWS, Collins L., PFC 
PHILLIPS, M. W.. Jr., CCk 
RYANS, Bernie J.. PFC 
SUTHERLAND, Shelby L., PFC 
WEABER., George S., 2nd Lt 
WEATHERMAN, D. V., PFC 
YEWELL, Malcolm M.., Ist Lt. 


OREGON 
BALDWIN, Floyd T., Pvt 
BECKER, M. H., Je . Corp 
BISHOP, Joseph C., Corp 
BROWN, Milton O., Corp 
COLEMAN, John C.., Ist Lt 
COMER, Jack C., PFC 
FERGUSON, John M., PFC 
McDONALD, Don R., PFC 
McLAUGHLIN, J. H., Corp 
MILLER, William W., PFC 
MILLS, Roscoe D., PiSgt 
PEDERSON, Albert L., PFC 
PETERSEN. F. L., PFC 
REED, Calvin A., PFC 
SUTTON, Emery C., PFC 
VALENTINE, Earl H., PFC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALGEO, Roy J., Jr.. PFC 
ARNOLD, John R., PFC 
BABCOCK, Daniel C., Jr , Sgt 
BACON, Gilbert D., PF 
BALINT, Joseph E., Piset 
BARTHOLOMEW., A. F. D.. WO 


BAUERSCHMIDT, W. B., 2nd Lt. 


BELL, Benjamin A., 2nd Lt 
BOLASH, Andrew, Corp 
BRANDT, W. W., Jr.. PFC 
BROWN, Walter E., PFC 
BROWN, Wiltert E., Corp 
BURG, Keith G., Pvt 
CAMPBELL, Eugene M., Corp. 
CAPLE, Glenn Robert, Corp 
CENTRONE, Samuel A., Sgt 
COLLIER, F. T., Jr., Corp. 
CONNAGHAN, Eugene F., PFC 
COUCHMAN., Harry B., PFC 
CRUICKSHANK, James E., PFC 
DeSTEFANO, P.G., Corp 
DRAPALA, J. M.., Jr., Set 
DREXLER, E. L., Jr.. PFC 
DUNST, Raymond L., PFC 
DYSON, George, SgtMa;} 
FACCIOTTI, L. A., Corp 
FITZWATER, Lavern R., PFC 
FLANAGAN, john M., PFC 
FOOTE, Gerald A., SSgt 
FUIEK, Paul J., PFC 
GAFFNEY, Edmond J., Corp 
GALLAGHER, Francis N., PFC 
GARES, Arthur W., Corp 
HEATH, John E., Capt 
HEFFNER, Richard H., PFC 
HEISERMAN, Leroy M., Pvt 
HENNING, William J., Corp. 
HOLLENBACK, Glenn R., Pvt. 
HOPPER, James A., Corp 
HYNDS, Edward L., PFC 
KEELEY, Francis, Corp 
KILLIAN, Joseph S., PFC 
KIRAGIS, George A., PFC 
KLENZING, Clyde M., PFC 
KOCZKODON, John C., PFC 
KOVACEVICH, Robert, PFC 
KOVAL, John, PiSgt 
LANZENDORFER, Ear! J., PFC 
LUCIAK, Joseph P., PFC 
McCRACKEN, Frank H.., Ist Lt 
MALESHEFSKI, Norbert A., PFC 
MAUSTELLER, Hurlie J., Corp 
MERCIER, Joseph, Corp 
MERRILL, Donald C., Ist Lt 
MIHALCO, John E., Jr.. PFC 
MOSS, Richard Paul, PFC 
MOYER, Robert R., PFC 
POWERS, John F., Corp 
PRAETORIUS, George O., Corp 
PUSHNICK, Louis, PFC 
RADOMSKI, Bernard S., Corp. 
REBSTOCK, Lucas, Corp 
REILLY, Robert J., Sgt 
RENSON, Leroy A., PFC 
RESSER, Stephen P., Corp 
REYNOLDS, Walter C., Pvt. 
RIMEL, Raymond T., PFC 
ROSS, Cloyde M., Jr., Corp 
RUTA, Samuel R., Sgt 
SABLE, Robert E., PFC 
SATERNOS, Stephen S.,. PFC 
SCHWARTZ, Joseph J., PFC 
SHEPPARD, George G., Pvt 
SKAUGEN, Harvey J., SSgt 
SMITH, William J., Jr., PFC 
SMOLNICKY, Michael, PFC 
SPILLANE, Robert W., Set. 
STILL, Richard L . PFC 
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Is ’’Pink Tooth Brus 


worse than ’’Shots” ? 


_— HAS BEEN very little 
discussion about this matter. 
Which is as it should be. 


Because practically everybody 
knows that “shots” are extremely 


beneficial to one and all. 


But “pink tooth brush” is no 
Christmas present. It is a warning 
that things may be going to occur 
amongst your dentistry which can 


cause nothing but grief. 


Indeed, it’s a matter you had better 
report to the dentist right away. 


Chances are he may say today’s 
soft foods are robbing your gums of 
exercise — that your gums are 


becoming tender. 


(In non-medical terms, this may 
mean that your smile can presently 
become lacking in the gleam that 
gals go for.) 


Anyhow, since tender gums are not 
highly regarded in dental circles, 

the dentist may suggest “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 


Start tae; with 
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[pana and Massa 
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Because this Ipana Tooth Paste ig 
designed not only to clean teeth 
but, when you massage a little extra 
Ipana on your gums, it helps them 


to healthier, ruddier firmness. 


Such gums are often helpful in 


producing teeth of greater 


soundness and brightness. 


And such teeth are conducive to 
giving you a smile which is very 
handy on leaves and on other 


occasions when chicks are present. 
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after a cool, 

cool Ingram’s 
shave... 

- 








} lang all really good shaving creams, 
Ingram's foams into thick, 
whisker-wilting lather fast. But more 

it helps condition your skin for shav- 
ing— soothes burns and stings. And 
Ingram's refreshing coolness lingers 
on and on! So treat yourself to a fresh 
feeling face tomorrow. Get Ingram’s 
today—in jar or tube-—at the nearest 
drug store or Post Exchange 


{ Bristol-Myer 











CASUALTIES (continued) 


SUGICK, Frank, PFC 
SUNDERLAND, Boyd W., PFC 
TESKEVICH, John E., Corp 
TOCI. Philip. PFC 
VAINORIUS, W. A., Corp 
WAGNER, Dean E., Corp 
WAGNER, Robert M.. PFC 
WALDERSEE, H.., Jr., Set 
WIEDENHOFER, W. F., PFC 


RHODE ISLAND 


ALTIERI, Anthony, PFC 
KAY, Herbert E., PFC 
LOPRIORE., James R.. Corp 
McGUIRE, Raymond J., PFC 
PINE, Henry P., SSgt 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ACKERMAN, Ben T.. Jr 
BAILEY. Thomas, PFC 
CANNON, Charles R.. PFC 
DOBBINS. Henry W.. PFC 
FINE, Everett Ray, PFC 
GILSTRAP., H. M., Corp 
HAIR. George V.. PFC 
HARLEY, E. T.., PiSgt 
HORTON. Wallace K.. PFC 
HUCKEBA, William W., WO 
McINTOSH, Lewis O., Pvt 
MAYBANK, F. E., 2nd Lt 
MITCHELL, R. R., Ist Set 
ROBERTS, Gilbert E.. PFC 
SMITH, James Harold, PFC 
TAVEL, Alfred L.. Jr.. PFC 
TYSON, John A., Jr.. PFC 
WELLS. Clarence, Corp 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BRENDE. Bernard N.. PFC 
CARMODY, Wayne A., Ist Lt 


TENNESSEE 
BERTASI, J. J.. Jr.. Corp 
DAVIS. Car! Turner, PFC 
DINKINS. Ernest S., PFC 
KING, Wayne J., PFC 
KITZMILLER. O. D., PFC 
LOCK, George W., PFC 
LUNA, Wendell E., PFC 
McDONALD. Frank Bly, PFC 
MORRIS, Fred Taylor, Pvt 
ODELL, W. H.. Jr.. Corp 
RHYNE. James L., Corp 
ROGERS, John. PFC 
SMITH. James T.. PFC 
STARR. Lewis O.. Corp 
THOMPSON. Douglas T., PFC 
WILKERSON, Roy C., PFC 


TEXAS 


ARMENDARIZ, Juanito, PFC 
BAKER. Roye E., PFC 
BARNES, Jimmie F., PFC 
BLACK, Meivin E., PFC 
BLACKMON, Melvin E., Pvt 
BRASWELL, William F.. Pvt 
BRIDCES, S. T., Jr.. PFC 
BROWN, Alton T., PFC 
BROWN, Ray T., Corp 
BROWN, Vernon L.., Jr.. Sgt 
BROWNING. Arthur, Jr., Sgt 
BURSBY., Lawrence L., PFC 
CHEEK, Clifford G.. PFC 
COFFER. Sam A., PFC 
COLEMAN, Eldridge L., Corr 
COOK, Orville S., Jr.. PFC 
DECKER, John A., 2nd Lt 
DURAN, Jose F.. Jr., PFC 
EPPERSON. J. L., Jr., Corp 
GAY, David M., Corp 

GEE, Everett L., PFC 
GIBSON. Herbert N.. Corrs 
GILES, John W., PFC 

GILL, George C., Jr.. Corp 
GLENN. Alton L., PFC 
GOWDY. Kyle H., PFC 
GRAVITT, John C., Ist Lt 
GREEN, Willard H., Jr.. PFC 
HARGIS, Joseph B., PFC 
HARRELL, Billy D., PFC 
HERNANDEZ, Filimon M.. PFC 
HILL, Herman B., PFC 
JAQUESS, Joe J.. PFC 
JOHNSON, R. W., Jr.. PFC 
LAMBERT. James A.. Sgt 
LOCKLAR., James L., PFC 
MAASEN, H.A.., Jr.. Ist Lt 
MARSH. Jack A., PFC 
MEDINA, Aldo, PFC 


Corp 


MIDDLEBROOK. W.S.. Jr.. PFC 


MORGAN, C. R., Jr., PFC 
NEWTON, Carl, Jr.. Corp 
PARISH, Gus, Jr., Pvt 
REYNOLDS. Edward R.., Set 
RICE, Kenneth Olan, Pvt 
RICE, Lymon D., PFC 
RIGHTSELL, Jack E.. PFC 
SCHEID, Martin V.., Ist Lt 
SCHWARZER, Albert H.. PFC 
SHOPE., William A., Jr., PFC 
SMITH, Irby J., Sr., Pvt 
STEELMAN, Elton L., PFC 
TAYLOR, Murrell D., PFC 
THOMPSON. James B., PFC 
TROJANOWSKI, Joe J.. PFC 
WHITE, James S.. PFC 
WHITEHEAD, Charies E., PFC 
WILSON, Seth, PFC 
WOMACK, W.H., Jr.. PFC 
WORTON, Buford T., PFC 


UTAH 
BLACKBURN, V. E.., Set 
HATCH, Clyde E., PFC 
JONAS, Gaylen T.. PFC 
LYON, Melvin P., Pvt 
SOUTH, Joe L., PFC 

VERMONT 
BENEDICT, Keith P.. Pvt 
PINAN, Roque, Corp 
REYNOLDS. Robert B., PFC 


VIRGINIA 


ALLEN, Frank B., GySet 
BETTIS. Lewis S., PFC 
CARTER, Perry. Jr.. PFC 
CASTLE, Francis J.. WO 
COX, William E., Pvt 
DOUGHTIE,Rutfus, Jr.. PFC 
GEORGE, Manual G.. PFC 
JANSSEN, Rufus J., PFC 
MAIS, W.H., Jr., PFC 
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SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
AB P.X’S, CANTEENS AND 
SHIPS’ SERVICE STORES 


| JERIS SALES CO. 


805 EAST 140th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N.Y 
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Would you like to start out in your 





own business—as your own boss— 





when you return to civilian life? If so, 






you'll find this suggestion worth in- 
vestigating: 


The operation of automatic candy 
vendors offers real profit opportuni- 
ties. (You've seen this type of machine 
in your canteens, in filling stations, 
industrial plants, theaters, etc.) With 
comparatively little capital you can 
start your own route of candy ven- 
dors . . . and with reasonable effort 
| develop it into a highly profitable 

enterprise. This is your opportunity 
. to be 


. and to assure 


to own your own business. . 
your own boss.. 


yourself of a substantial income. 


{ Let us tell you more about this interesting 





business and its earning possibilities. Just 
drop us a note requesting your free copy 
of “Operating UNIVENDOR Candy Ven- 
dors for Profit.” 





For the present and until Victory, 
the large Stoner plant is working 
day and night on important wor 


work for our fighting forces 


STONER MFG. CORP. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
ROI OOS 





’ 





POSEY, William L., F 
SUTPHIN, Elmer E., III, Maj. 
WASHINGTON 
ANDERSON, Eugene O., ACk. 
BARNES, Robert C., PFC 
BEINKE, Sidney C., Ist Lt. 
CAMPBELL, Robert E., Sgt. 
FROST, Eugene J., PFC 
GILLIS, Robert L., Corp. 
JARDINE, John W., Pvt. 
JUNKIN, James A., "ist Le. 
McCORMICK, Gerald c., PFC 
McGILL, James R., PFC 
LOWE, James R., Corp 
MILLER, Mickey V., PFC 
SCHOLZ, Howard A., 2nd Lt. 
SCOTT, Howard C., PFC 
STUMPF, Edward A., PFC 
WHEELER, Jack M., 2nd Lt. 
WHITTEMORE, Eugene H., PFC 
WILLCOX, Fred H., Sgt 


WEST VIRGINIA 
AMAN, Henry W., Pvt 
CARTER, Clifford R., PFC 
McKENZIE, John H., Jr., PFC 
MEADE, Riley Griffith, PFC 
MINARDI, Samuel J., PFC 
MOORE, Garland, PISgt. 
RADFORD, Waverly B., PFC 
ROBINETTE, Joe E., PFC 
ROLES, Delbert C., PFC 
SHUMATE, James E. R., PFC 
STEPHENSON, J. H., PFC 
VanSANT, H. H., Jr., Corp. 
WILSON, Merle L., Pvt. 


WISCONSIN 
BENINDA, Louis J., PFC 
BOOTH, Donald, Jr., PFC 
BUUCK, Donald J., PFC 
DUNN, James E., 2nd Lt. 
EISENMANN, John H., PFC 
FOYE, Stephen A., PFC 
HEGER, Robert J., TSgt 
HEROUX, Robert C., PFC 
JONES, Ambrose P., PFC 
KLESMITH, Leonard J = 
KOCEJA, Harry, Jr., 
LEWANDOWSKI, Peis R., Pvt 
McCALVY, James A., PFC 
McVEY, Robert D., Pvt. 
MASSA, Alois E., PFC 
ONSRUD, Edward W., PFC 
PIERCE, William H., Corp. 
PRALAT, Leo S., SSgt 
PURGILL, Leonard J., PFC 
PUTRA, Stanley, PFC 
RUCHALSKI, Leonard S., PFC 
SCHOLZEN, Edward D., PFC 
SULLIVAN, Bernard J., PFC 
SYVERSON, Vernon M., Corp. 
TALBOT, Harrison A., PFC 

WYOMING 
BENTLEY, Walter F., ist Lt. 
BOWSER, Raymond L., PFC 
BUH, John C., PFC 
CALVERT. Edward S., PFC 
WEHRLI, W. B., 2nd Lt. 


MISSING 
COLORADO 
STEPAN, Joe, Corp. 
CONNECTICUT 
GOING, Arthur P., SSgt 
SANTOMASSO, Edmund J., SSgt. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GRIFFIN, Gerald N., MTSgt. 
FLORIDA 
MULLEN, William H., WO 
INDIANA 
JONES, Thomas, Jr., PFC 
KANSAS 
HERMAN, James R., 2nd Lt. 
LOUISIANA 
LEBERT, Harry, PFC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BEAUCHAMP, Walter A., Corp. 
MICHIGAN 
FOSTER, W. J., 2nd Lt 
MONTANA 
CLUZEN, Bernard S., Maj. 
NEBRASKA 
DILLER, Lloyd R., PFC 
NEW YORK 
GLEESOM, Desmond P., Corp. 
STICKLES, Bryant F., Corp 
TAYLOR, W. W., Jr., 2nd Lt. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
VARNER, James C., 2nd Lt. 
OREGON 
NERISON, Albert H., PFC 
RHODE ISLAND 
MORSE, Donald W., Pvt 
TEXAS 
FITZPATRICK, J. B., Jr., Corp. 
UTAH 
MALONEY, Jay P., Set. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
McCRAY, Edward P., MTSgt. 
WISCONSIN 
ADAMS, Oliver R., PFC 
McCRELLIAS, Edmund, PFC 
The casualties listed above 
bring the grand total report- 
ed to next of kin since 
December 7, 1941, to 33,802, 
which breaks down by classi- 
fication as follows: 





Dead 9695 
Wounded 21,242 
Missing ; 921 
Prisoner of War 1944 

Total 33,802 





HISTORY OF THE MARINE CORPS 
By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf 


An exciting narrative accepted as 
eee $4.50 

AND A FEW MARINES 

By Col. John W. Thomason 

Doubtless the best stories of Ma- 
rines ever penned.............. $3.00 

MARINE CORPS READER 

A collection of stories on Marines 
in this war 

BOOT 

By Corp. Gilbert Bailey 

A humorous account of life in boot 
camp ERE Ee. 

TARAWA 

By Robert Sherrod 

A stirring account of Marines on 


ee 2.00 
GUADALCANAL DIARY 
By Richard Tregaskis 
An eyewitness account of the Ma- 
rines in action. $1.00 


INTO THE VALLEY 
By John Hersey 


War’s reality in one incident on 
Guadalcanal .. .$2.00 

OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS 

Exploits of 21 Marines in a distant, 
savage spot - 

LAST MAN OFF WAKE ISLAND 

By Col. Walter Bayler 

The real story of the Marines’ 
historic stand ... $2.75 

BATTLE FOR THE SOLOMONS 

By Ira Wolfert 

The struggle for a foothold in Jap 
territory . $2.00 

PACIFIC OCEAN HANDBOOK 

By Eliot G. Mears 


A guide to Pacific currents, tides, 
weather, etc... ys Le $1.00 


BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS 


Everything to know about Axis 
and Allied small arms... . $2.00 


E READS TOO — SF 
: FOR ME!! 


STUL TIME TO DIE 

By Jack Belden 

A vivid picture of the agony and 
Se SNe $3.00 


RETREAT, HELL! 
By William M. Camp 


A novel of the 4th Marines in 


China and at Bataan........... $3.00 
DO OR DIE 
Col. A. J. D. Biddle tells use of 
bayonet, knife, judo....... . .§1.00 


| NEVER LEFT HOME 
By Bob Hope 


Your favorite comic tells the story 


i . , Sere 1.00 
THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE 
The best articles and stories from 
CS occas ccboknaenes 1.98 
A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 
By Betty Smith 
Life in Brooklyn without kid 
BS. ..ce0ce nw aew essa $1.49 
PORTABLE HEMINGWAY 
His best writings including 2 


novels, many shorts........... .$2.00 


NEW STORIES FOR MEN 
A rugged collection to deen a. 
ing men... $1.49 
25 SHORT STORIES OF 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
“Devil and Daniel Webster” and 
other favorites....... ... $1.49 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT 
Facts of all sports from chess to 
sailing to football....... $3.50 
DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS 
A laugh-packed ~~ erie of his fa- 
mous characters....... . $1.49 
CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER 
By C. S. Forester 


A great historical adventure on the 
ST eee ooo ee 


THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS 


Three hilarious hellions under the 
same cover. Ree 


twee ew emenena-= -(Use This Form to Order Books) --<--<<<<<-<-<-<<<-<=> 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP Wwestinston 23, 5. ¢ 


Enclosed is §.......... 


for the following books: 
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The o-dilors Report 


UNITED STATES FLEET 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, 25, D. C. 


8 November 1944 


Lt. General A. A. Vandegrift, U.S.M.C. 
Commandant, United States Marine Corps 
Navy Department 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear General Vandegrift: 


The 169th Anniversary - November 10th - of the 
founding of the United States Marine Corps affords me an 
opportunity to extend to the Corps, through you, the hearty 


congratulations of the members of the other naval services. 


The country is rightly proud of the Marine Corps as a 
fighting force. The Marines have repeatedly proven to the 
nation throughout their history that they are able to "take 
their position in the game" regardless of how tough the 
fighting may be. When the history of this war is written 
it will contain many glorious chapters to be added to our 
American tradition; none of them will surpass those 
entitled "Guadalcanal", "Tarawa", "Saipan", "Tinian", "Guam" 


and others - written-by the United States Marine Corps. 


In behalf of the officers, men and women of the Navy 
and Coast Guard, I send our appreciation for the valiant 
sacrifice, undefeatable spirit and "double-fisted" fighting 


the Marines are constantly demonstrating in the fight 


against our enemies on all fronts. Best wishes for the 


continuing success of the Corps. 


Sincerely yours, 


Admiral, U.S. Navy 


* * * * * * * 
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See this smart new EverRsHAR 
Presentation Set at your Ship’ 


- | Service Store or Post Exchange 


THE QU ESTION ts_— » waa 
Shall 1 Give Lt, or Keep Lt?” 































7OURE generous indeed when you — smoothness of the pen point... those 
give an Eversnarre... because are the qualities you've always sought. 


you Il want it yourself! se hats , 7 
” : poaere Magic Feed prevents leaking—high 


That's ar . =— ee i ; 
Phat ; truce ol an} Evi RSHARS na plane—so. at ground level a 
f; li s li g l T as ics. . . 'w/ Fee TK Aa 

oO olid gold to modern pla tie: — oo your Eversuarp Pen write Fi Ay; 4D, 
oe Ea es ; 7 : — rows. fs 
Pheir glowing richness of color. their more words—with less refilling. “att top, of 


beauty of design —the smart way the Caps of 14-Karat gold over 


om Click the Magic Button of your new Savile dMlank nia nin 
deep-pocket military clips sweep over , rae a pe eck 

si choice of coLroriul plastic Dar- 
rels, SET, $14.75. PEN, $9.75. 
REPEATER PENCIL, $5. 


: Eversuare Repeater Pencil—and it 

the top and blend with handsomely , 
. feeds nev ints like a machine gun. 

streamlined caps and barrels—the _ ~ 7 in ~e 


‘licate Ww riting balance and effortless Choose your EVERSHARP set—now. GUARANTEED FOREVER —Service 
~ on all EVERSHARPS identified by 
the double check mark YY on the 
TUNE IN WITH PHIL BAKER — CBS — SUNDAY NIGHTS clip ts guaranteed forever—eabjoct 
to charg@ge of 356 for rostage, in- 
ALSO HEAR WITH MILTON BERLE — BLUE NETWORK — TUESDAY NIGHTS surance and handling—provided all 
varts are returned to EVERSHARP 
Stighels higher if handled by nah 

lecal dealer. 
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(ON THE SUBJECT OF CIGARETTES) 


BEATRICE COLE, 


whose we 


in co 


| AGREE 
WITH MEN IN SERVICE 
ABOUT CAMELS... 
THEY'RE TOPS WITH ME. 
EASY ON MY THROAT, 
AND ABSOLUTE TOPS 
IN FLAVOR 
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; With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
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